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A FEW DAYS IN CONNECTICUT. 





We have recently had the pleasure of spending 
sfew days among the the hills of Connecticut, and 
returned home more than ever impressed with the 
poverty ‘of the soil and the wealth of the people. 

Riding along the Naugatuck Railroad, and pass- 
ing field after field of the poorest soil, with here 
and there a small patch of buckwheat or corn, then 
getes and acres covered with stones, bushes and 
the scantiest herbage, we remarked to a lady who 
sat by us, “ this 7g a poor country.” “ Yes, but it 
is from such land as this,” she replied, “ that the 
Connecticut farmers have brought up large families 
snd sent four or five sons to college.” 

True, most true, and all honor to them, If the 
farmers of Western New York were as economical 
as those of Connecticut they would svon be the 
tichest farmers in the world. 

New England farmers have one great advantage— 
good prices, Every little stream and rivulet are 
made to drive machinery, and there is scarcely a 
village where a considerable portion of the 
population is not engaged in some profitable man- 
wacture. Everything the farmers can raise is in 
demand at prices as high, and in many cases higher, 
than it will bring in the large cities. 

The agricultural necessity of New England is 
manure, The land will produce good crops if it is 
vell manured. Superphosphate, guano, poudrette 
sod fish manure are all used to a considerable 
extent, but the hungry soil cries out for more, 
Doxatp G. Mironet, (Ike Marvel,) of New Ha- 
veo, whose delightful place, in company with Prof. 
8, W. Jonnsox, we had the pleasure of visiting, 
informed us thut he had used fish manure with 
mach advantage. He aiso uses sea weed as a top 
dressing on his grass lands, and. finds it excellent, 
Mock, when thrown up to dry and composted with 
manure, or spread in the yards and stable as an ab- 
torbent of the liquid, is also used as a top dressing 


main point is to get good grass for pasture and 
for hay. Mr. Mironett finds it injurious to pas- 
ture his meadows too close in the fall; it injures 
the next hay crop materially. 

SOILING CATTLE, 

As we have said, manure is the great object on 
these poor lands, To obtain this farmers must either 
purchase artificial fertilizers or keep more stock. 
With the latter object in view soiling has been re- 
sorted to. Mr. H, 8S. Coxuins, of: Collinsville, 
whose admirably managed farm we had the pleas 
ure of visiting, has for some years practiced soiling 
and is satisfied that it will pay. He keeps from 
forty to fifty head of cattle ona farm, which, when 
he took it, would not support more than a yoke of 
oxen and one cow. 

Mr. Corts has tried many cropa for soiling, 
but has finally abandoned all but the following: 
The earliest feed he can get is irrigated grass. This 
is ready to cut by the latter part of May. Then 
comes clover, and by the 1st of July oats and 
peas, sown together at the rate of four or five 
bushels per acre. After the oats and peas comes 
corn and the-second crop of clover. 

The corn is sown in drills 24 feet apart. The 
drills are made with a plow that will makea wide, 
shallow furrow. The seed is sown in these wide 
drills at the rate of four bushels per acre. The 
plants are as thick as they can stand and soon meet 
in the rows, and thus occupy the whvle ground. 
A more luxuriant .mass of vegetation we have 
never seen. A heavy, smothering’ crop like this 
leaves the land very clean. The corn is sown at 
intervals of two weeks, so as to afford a succession 
through the season, 

The cows were formerly kept in the stables 
through the summer, but now, Mr. Corus al- 
lows them to run in the pasture after the morning 
milking till two or three o’clock in the afternoon, 
when they are brought in and fed—and kept in the 





om the meadows, and has a splendid effect, The 





yards or stables till the next morning. At the 
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time of our visit, (July 81,) they were fed with 
corn, and the avidity with which they eat it 
showed that it was “ not bad to take.” 

WINTERING COWS. 

Mr, Corts provides the village of Collinsville 
with milk, and it is very desirable to keep a regn- 
lar supply summer and winter. In the winter the 
cows are provided with steamed food. Mr. OC. 
has a steam engine which he uses to cut the fod- 
der, grind the grain, saw the wood and for other 
purposes. The waste steamis used to cook the feed 
for the cows. Six large hogsheads are used for the 
purpose. The steamed food consists of two-thirds 
corn fodder and one-third straw. In addition to 
this each cow is allowed a bushel of beets or carrots 
per day and some bran, corn meal or oil cake. The 
quantity allowed varies according to the amount of 
milk the cow is giving. A cow in full milk will 
eat a daily ration of 

8 bushels steamed feed, (corn fodder and straw.) 
6 quarts bran. 
2 pounds of oil cake or cotton seed cake, 
1bushel beets or carrots. 

AYRSHIRE COWS, 


Mr. Cotttys has quite 2 number of thoroughbred 


Ayrshire cows, and finds them, of course, excel-! 


lent milkers. He mentioned one fact as tending to 


show the [tendency of this breed to produce milk. | 


He had some half bred Ayrshire and native two 
year old heifers in calf, and their udders enlarged 
so much for some time before they ‘calved that he 
was obliged to milk them. One of them gave ten 
quarts of milk per day far some time before calv- 


ing! 
WORKING BULLS. 

Bulls are generally a “ bill of expense”’—eating 
much and doing nothing. . But Mr. Cottins makes 
them earn their living. He has two thoroughbred 
Ayrshire bulls that be has trained to work. He 
has two carts for them, and regular cart harnesses. 
The old bull will draw a very heavy load and per- 
form any kind of labor, while the younger one 
runs on errands to the village, carts green food to 
the yards, hoes out the corn, and if you want a 
ride you can jump on his back and he will carry 
you “ with safety and dispatch.” 

' SEEDING DOWN GRASS LAND. 

We have rarely seen anything handsomer than 
the three acres of grass land or lawn that sur- 
rounds Mr. Coxtrs’ house. It was seeded down 
two years ago in the autumn, having been previ- 
ously well cultivated, and manured with one hun- 
dred and. fifty loads of well rotted manure, har- 
rowed in on the surface, Fifty loads of manure 
to the acre ought to give good grass—and it did. 


——= 

Mr. Cortmxs believes in sowing plenty of gtaag 

seed, and of different varieties. He seeded dow, 
this land with the following mixture per acre; 


4 lbs. Red Top. 

8 Ibs. Perennial Rye Grass, 

7 lbs. White Clover. 

4 lbs, June Grass. t 


1lb. Sheep Fescue. 
8 Ibs. Rough Stalk Meadow. , 
4 Ibs. Rhode Island Bent Grass. 


Forty pounds per acre. This is heavy seeding, 
American farmers make 4 mistake in not sowing, 
greater variety of grass seed. For hay, Mr, Co, 
Lins sows the following mixture per acre; 


9 lbs. Timothy. 

9 lbs. Orchard Grass. 

3 Ibs. Red Clover. 

3 Ibs. Red Top. 

7 lbs. Italian ve Grass. ‘ 
8 lbs. Perennial Rye Grass. 

2 Ibs. Tall Meadow Oat Grass. 

4 lbs. White Clover. 


This is also forty pounds per acre. 

Mr. Cottrxs esteems orchard grass very highly, 
He sows twenty-four pounds of this grass and 
twelve pounds of red clover peracre. He has cut 
as much as four tons per acre of hay from this 
grass. 

IRRIGATION. 

There is no section of the country so admirably 
suited to irrigation as the hill sides of Conneeti- 
cut—and it is a matter of surprise, considering the 
enterprise which has turned all their streams to 
such excellent account in manufacturing, that » 
little use has been made of them to irrigate and 
enrich the land. The farmers are not as enter 
prising as the manufacturers. At West Winsted 
there is a beautiful lake, some miles in extent, on 
the top of the hill, one hundred and fifty feet 
above the village. An outlay of a few dollas 
would conduct this water on to the grass land lying 
between the lake and the village—and so it isiz 
other places. ‘Now there can be no doubt that it- 
rigation would double and treble the grass on thes 
lands; and the hay obtained from them would en- 
able the farmer to keep more stock and make more 
manure, and thus enrich the other portions of the 


farm. 
A OHANCE OOMPANION. 


We confess to a disinclination to talk much when 
traveling on the cars, We prefer to look at the 
country. But at Waterbury we saw a man get on 
the cars whose appearance indicated that he wass 
farmer—and one of intelligence. Happening # 
have a spare seat we invited him to occupy it 
We felt convinced he was a man worth talking to; 





but how to commence the conversation and turn it 
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to agriculture wagthe question. We thought of the 
weather, but that is a hackneyed subject. “A fine 
dsy, sir,” siways sounds flat. A green grocer or a 
ary man might make such an observation. 
We might talk about the heavy rains which had re- 
cently delaged the State and destroyed hundreds of 
tons of hay. Butso might any city man whohad been 
spending a few days in the country. We thought 
of aremark which Prof. Jonnson recently made 
in regard to the continuous wet weather. He said 
that this Season reminded him of the north of 
England where the hay crop exhausted the soil 
very little, from the fact that after it was cut “ the 
rain washed back into the soil all the soluable con- 
stituents of the hay!” But this was. rejected on 
the ground that it was too chemical, Farmers 
have not @ high opinion wf chemists. The high 
hopes excited a few years ago in regard to the ad- 
vantages of analyzing the soil and furnishing the 
missing ingredients have not been realized. If you 
know anything about chemistry, better keep dark 
when you are with farmers. By this time a boy 
came through the cars with water. This afforded 
the wished for opportanity for the opening remark. 
“Excellent water you have here, sir, among these 
hills,” we said, as quietly as possible—for it is well 
known that if you wart to talk to a stranger on a 
journey you must not appear too anxious to begin 
the conversation. ‘It is very soft and cool,” we 
ontinued. *“ Pretty good water,” said he shortly 
in reply; and then there was an ominous pause. This 
was not a very flattering commencement, but with- 
out further cireumlocution we broached an agri- 
caltural topic: “I should think sheep would do 
well in this section. .But I understand you have 
no dog law, and I have seen but one sheep since I 
have been in the State, and that was a pet lamb be- 
longing to a toll-gate keeper on the road from Ool- 
linsville to Winsted.” 

“Sheep do well here, and there are a good many 
kept. Ihave a small flock.” 

This established the fact that he was a farmer. 
“How many do you keep?” 

“Well, about two hundred and fifty.” 

“Spanish Merinoes? ” 

“Yes, Atwoods.” 

Now, we mentally observed, the man who keeps 
two hundred and fifty Spanish Merinoes must be 
quite a‘farmer, and the man who has “ Atwood” 
sheep must be quite a breeder. We had met with 
the right kind of companion. 

“Do you keep any other kind of stock?” we 


“T usually keep from ninety to one hundred head 
of cattle.” 

“ What breed ?” 

“Natives and Devons. I have tried Ayrshires, 
and have now some Alderneys.” 

“ The latter give very rich milk, but not much 
of it,” we remarked inquiringly. 

“I do not know about that. It is certainly very 
rich, and I think they will produce as much butter 
for the food consumed as any other breed—per- 
haps more,” 

“ Do you soil your cattle?” 

“ No, it won’t pay.” 

“Mr. Cortins thinks it will pay, and he keeps 
very accurate accounts.” 

“You can keep more stock on a given quantity 
of land, and if you can attend to it yourself, or 
have two or three boys that like toattend to such 
things it will pay; but if you have to hire Irish- 
men and watch them,.it is more trouble than 
profit. The same is true of steaming food. I 
got Priypie’s steaming apparatus and tried it last 
winter, but it involves too much labor.” 

Our friend left us at Bridgeport, and in a short 
time we arrived in the great commercial metropo- 
lis. Almost without stopping, the engine is taken 
from the train, and four splendid horses are at- 
tached to each car to draw us into the city. We 
pity a horse that has been brought up on a quiet 
farm, and afterwards sold to some city dealer, 
Many of the car and omnibus horses are splendid 
animals, but these hard pavements must soon use 
them up. Yesterday over fifty horses died in the 
city from the heat. We saw one lying dead in the 
street as we passed. 


We had a pleasant call on Prof. Taurser and 
Mr. Jupp, of the Agriculturist, but New York 
has few attractions to us at any time, and certainly 
not with the thermometer at 98° in the shade. 
We left for home on the first train on the Erie 
road, and in a few hours were twisting round the 
mountains and along the cool banks of the Dela- 
ware and Susquehanna. Morning found us at Cor- 
ning, and in a few minutes we were speeding along 
the Genesee Valley Railroad and through the finest 
agricultural section of the State. The recent rains 
have done great damage to the oat crop. We saw 
one field that looked as if it had been submerged, 
and the oats were rotting on the ground. Here and 
therea field of wheat was stil] uncut, and it wasreally 
pleasant to look at them! New England has much 
to be proud of, and it is a pleasant place to visit, but 





tuked, 


for a permanent home give us the Genesee Oountry ! 
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THE ATTRACTIONS OF AGRICULTURE. 





We believe all men have a natural and inherent 
love for agriculture. It may be perverted by am- 
bition or the thirst for wealth and power, or 
smothered by love of ease and luxury ; but in the 
majority of cases, it still exists, and the nobler and 
more elevated the man, the stronger is this love for 
the quiet and peaceable pursuits of the farm. See 
that prominent lawer, working from day to day, 
and year after year, over dusty briefs, and ask him 
what he labors so hard for. He may answer, “ For 
the good of my client:” but could you read his 
heart you would find that he intends some day, 
when rich enough, to buy a farm—perhaps the 
very one on which he was born—and spend the 
remaining years of his life amid the pleasures and 
pursuits of the country. 

A few days since we saw one of the ablest law- 
yers of Western New York, on the farm to which 
he has retired, digging an underdrain ! 

“Every farmer may not become a President, 
but it isa fact that every President becomes a 
farmer.” Gov. Seymour, in a recent agricnltural 
address, says he has taken pains to inquire, and be- 
lieves this saying is true. 

“ The late Amprosk Sprnogr,” he said, “had 
wielded more political power in the State of New 
York than any man who lived within its limits, 
For twenty years that man was almost despotic. 
His huge frame, strongly marked features, and in- 
domitable will, corresponded with his position. 
At the time to which I allude, his influence and 
power had passed away. He was an old man, in 
the decay of life. I asked him what interest he 
then felt—in what he employed his mind? I was 
anxious to know what could occupy the mind of a 
man whose career had been so stormy, so vigorous, 
so important, so valuable as hisown. He said he 
was entirely engrossed with his farming pursuits, 
and that he witnessed the processes of nature which 
they unfolded with the liveliest pleasure. 

“JT saw Chanceller Kent, then at the age of 80, 
almost at the same period. He wasamild, studious 
and intellectual man, prominent as the other, but 
of very different type. Both of these old men I 
found, at the close of life, engaged in the same 


pursuits, and fall of zeal and pleasure in argicultural 
occupations at an age when some farmers are tired 


of them. These men had cultivated their min''s, 
and they looked on farming pursuits intelli- 
gently. 


‘Every wise man will lay up provision for his old 
age—not alone in wealth which may be all idle and 
useless to him. Let us lay up, not only that pre- 
paration for another world which every man 
should make, but that which grows out of a culti- 
vated mind. Taste outlives the intellect, I have 
in my mind at this moment one of the most beau- 

‘tiful and touching illustrations of that fact that 
eould well be presented: My own mother, when 
her intellect was gone, and her mind all ajar and 








astray, preserved all the love of natare which she : 
had acquired in the morning of her existence, 
Next door to us lived a young man, stricken down 
and rendered helpless by disease. Often hare | 
looked out into the adjoining gardens, and segy 
the old woman, my mother, in the last s 

life, making herself happy with a taste that had 
outlived her intellect; and also the young m 
stricken down in his strength, happy and cheerf 
because at the right time he had cultivated his 
taste, and had the unfailing resource of agricultural 
occupation.” 


MISTAKES IN JUDGING LAND. ® 


Gov. Srrmovr, in his address before the Vienng 
Agricultural Society, related some interesting facts 
in regard to the mistaken mode of judging the 
quality of land. He said: 

“Some years ago, the most intelligent man, ip 
some respects, that our county ever produced—the 
late Henry Hountiveton, of Rome, whom the older 
portion of you will ‘remember for his great ability 
and general good sense—was employed to visit 
Western New York—the district embracing Roeh- 
ester, Buffalo, and Geneva—and report whether 
it was worth while to buy it at some very low price, 
50 cents an acre, I believe. He went over that 
region of country. He had not the opportunity 
which we have now, of judging of the fertility of 
the soil from the geological indications of the coun- 
try. He went all over the tract and returned and 
reported that the whole of it was so low and 
swampy as to be valueless, and dissuaded the com: 
pany trom the purchase. Yetwe now know that 
amore valuable and productive country does not 
exist. 

“ We had men who desired to become owners of 
large landed possessions, and made the first seiect- 
ions, with all the continent before them. What 
was the choice these men made; men of sagacity, 
who had been successful beyond measure in their 
business pursuits? These men bought the wilds and 
wilderness of John Brown’s tract, which to-day is 
as wild as it wasa hundred years ago. I do not 
mention this to reproach the men of the past, but 
to instil a useful lesson for ourselvs. These men 
saw that that region was geographically nearer to 
the markets, that it was covered with vast forests, 
and showed all the signs of a good soil. 

“ And here let me say aword in regard to ‘the 
signs of a good svil.’ [have observed that every 
man looks for the signs which he has been accus- 
tomed toin the locality he came from. Thus, 
if a man comes from a country where pines grow 
on barren soil, he will conclude that the soil 
is barren where pines grow. At an early day 
our farmers were prone to be governed by 
these signs in coming to a new country. The 
men who bought Joan Brown’s Tract, paid 
out for their land sums of money—which 
the accumulated interest until now would swell 
to something fabulous. Jonn Brown him- 
self was a very intelligent man; was the founder 
of Brown University, in the State of Rhode Island, 
and possessed the highest skill in business matters. 
He afterwards sold this land for a nominal sum— 
two sbillings. I believe—peracre. On making the 
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computation of what it had cost him, he found that 
jt amounted, with interest, to more than a mil- 
lion of dollars. I cite this case to-show how mis- 
taken intelligent men have beetras to the sigus of 


good land. 
“If ary of you have been in the county of Lewis, 
ing north from Utica, you will see land which 
is among the richest and most beautiful to be found 
‘anywhere, dotted with farm houses, displaying 
every evidence of prosperity and luxury on the 
rt of the owners. The Lewis county farmers 
aed some of the best farms in the State, and al- 
ways, carry off prizes at the State agricultural 
fairs. As you travel along the course of the Black 
river, you can stand on land which for many years 
has sold at from $30 to $40 and $50 an acre, and 
throw astone across the river on to land that is 
never worth over $5 per acre. Yet the latter was 
first settled. The first settlers chose the east side 
of the river because it was nearest to the market. 
Those who settled on the west side did so because 
they had no option. The men who bought land 
on the east side lost their money; those on the 
other side were able to transmit large fortunes ‘to 
their posterity. If these men had known then 
what any man can learn now by one day’s atten- 
tion to geology, they might have foreseen this re- 
sult exactly. The Black river runs for 60 or 70 
miles along a valley made by the overlapping of 
one stratum of rock over another. On the one 
side it is an igneous rock which disintegrates into 
sand—making a poor, aried soil, On the other 
side of the Black river the subsoil is limestone— 
which makes a warm, rich, productive soil. That 
general knowledge of geology, which all men can 
now acqnire without burdening themselves with 
abtruse learning, or diverting themselves from 
their business pursuits, would have savedthe one 
class of settlers from poverty and made them rich 
men.” 


Government HorsEs.—A great many of the 
horses lutely disposed of by the Government as 
“condemned,” &c., were, and still are, subjects of 
various forms of skin disease—imange, lousiness, 
&e , and it is probable that when sucli animals are 
introduced into decent ‘horse suciety,” they will 
be the means of spreading the itch. :nange, lousi- 
ness, &c. Hence, I propose to give the readers of 
this work some advice on the subject: 

Inthe first place, almost all the skin diseases 
prevalent among army horses owe their origin to 
neglect and filth. Hence cleanliness—brush and 
curry comb—are the best means of prevention, and 
are also valuable as curative agents. 

The best local application for diseases -of ‘the 
above character, is as follows; ‘Linseed oil, tincture 
of lobelia, pyroligneous acid, spirits-of turpentine, 
equal parts. Mix. ; 

Apply, by means of a sponge, @ portion of the 
above mixture to all parts of the body; and the 
patient should have an occasional dose of suiphur 
ina bran-mash. Four drachms of sulphur consti- 


tute a dose. 











A watr-sLoop Alderney heifer belonging to Crrvs 
Kxtent, of East Hartford, Conn., gave birth to a 
calf when one year and twenty-four days old. 
Mother and calf are as well as could be expected. 


THE PROPER DEPTH OF UNDERDRAINING. 


Sanrorp Howarp, Esq., of the Boston Cultivator, 
who bas spent much time among the best farmers 
of England, alludes toa remark in the London 
Farmers’ Magazine in regard to the “dogmatism 
of drainage” among some English writers on the 
subject, and remarks that we, on this side of the 
-Atlantic, are not strangers to this same kind of 
dogmatism, It has been asserted here, as in Eng- 
land, that a drain should always be at least four 
feet deep. “The attention of these dogwatists,” 
says Mr. Howarp, “has been called to the fact 
that on certain Jends in this country, drains of 
two anda half to three feet deep have doubled the 
crop of ‘wheat, raising it from fifteen to thirty 
bushels per acre, on the average, for several years ; 
and in reference to this fact the question has been 
asked whether there was any evidence that in 
these cases the benefit would have been greater 
from deeper drains, or whether the increased ben- 
efit from four-feet drains would have compensated 


‘for the increased expense. No responses were 


made to these questions, but the persons to whom 
they were addressed go on with their dictation 
without even alluding to the demonstrated benefits 
of drains of ‘less depth than their creed recog- 
nizes, 

“ Occasionally. the attempt has been made to 
show that four-feet drains are not really any more 
expensive than those of two anda half feet, be- 
cause, it was asserted, the spaces between the 
drains could be doubled, The defenders of this 
assuinption ‘were told that experience had clearly 
proved that in stiff clay seils this rule was falla- 
cious; that the deep drains would not sufficiently 
draw the water through the wider spaces. - This 
tact seems now to be generally admitted by British 
teachers, though sume of their American pupils 
have not yet found it out.” 

Mr. Howarp cites several instances to prove 
that the four-foot rule is not applicable té all 


‘cases. 


We do not know how it is about Boston, but in 
this section farmers do not need to be cautioned 
against. putting their drains too deep. They ure 
rouch more inclined to run to the opposite extreme. 
We have seen many tiles laid not- more than 29 
inches deep, and of course the farmer did not re- 
ceive half the benefit he would if they had been 
23 to 8 feet deep. 

Jounx Jomyston says: 


“If pareticable, drains should go so deep that 
the water comes in at the sides, instead of rising 
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from the bottom of the ditch, and this I have 
found to be the case at from 2} to 3 feet deep, on 
my farm. After going deep enough to protect the 
tile—and 2} feet is ample for that—I can see no 
reason for getting down eighteen inches into the 
hard-pan or stiff clay, wherein there is no water, 
neither do I think any man can show a good rea- 
son for so doing.” 





TOP-DRESSING WHEAT, &c. 


In 1858 we visited the farm of Jony JonNsToN, 
near Geneva, N. Y., in company with Mr. H. E, 
Hooxer, of this city. Mr. Jonnston pointed out 
to us the effect of a dressing of salt on his wheat. 
He had a field of twenty-five acres. On fourteen 
acres of it he sowed on the fallow, just before seeding, 
one barrel of salt, (280 lbs.) to the acre. The salt- 
ed wheat was much the best; the straw heavier, 
brighter and stiffer,,and the heads larger. Jt was 
also at least five days earlier, and the midge had, 
consequently, done little or no damage; while on 
the adjoining eleven acres the midge had injured 
it materially. 

Mr. Jounston also pointed out strips of wheat 
where the land had been manured, and the same 
effect was also distinctly visible. 

A few days since, Mr. Hooxer was in our office 
and remarked: “I learned a good deal from that 
visit to Joun Jonnston, that has been of use to 
me. I have top-dressed my wheat several times 
since then, and always with great benefit. I have 
observed the same thing among my neighbors. 


“T have a piece,” he continued, “ part of which ' 


I top-dressed last fall, with well-rotted dung. The 
wheat on this part is at least @ week earlier and 
will yield as much again as the other portions of 
the field. It will vield thirty bushels per acre, 
while I think the other will not go over fifteen 
bushels.” 

“ How did you apply the manure ?” we asked. 

“T spread it on the fallow and harrowed it in. 
I then sowed the seed and harrowed it again and 
rolled it.” 

“JT know another case where the manure and 
seed were all plowed in together, and*the wheat is 
excellent.” 

“ With a gang plow, I suppose?” 

“ No, the farmer had no gang plow, or that would 
have done the work more expeditiously. The 
piece was a summer fallow, broken up the last of 
June, and cross plowed very shallow, so as not to 
turn up the sod, in August. The manure was then 
spread on the surface and seed and all turned under 
with the plow as shallow as possible—not more 
than two inches deep, or at the most, three inches.” 








“The manvre seems to act as a kind of mulch, 
The wheat gets a good start and winters well, 
The roots seem to spread out more near the surface 
and it does not send out a tap root. The freezing 
and thawing does not injure it. The whole mass 
of roots heaves up and down with the soil and re 
ceives no injury. If it had tap roots they would 
be broken off, and the plant weakened or killed.” 

“T have always believed,” we remarked, “ that 
wheat would be very grateful for a little manure, 
Bat Joun Jounston does not manure his wheat in 
that way. He applies it on the grass land the fal} 
before he breaks it up for wheat. At least, this, 
I believe, is his usual plan. The farmers in Wheat 
land are adopting the same system with good re- 
sults,” 

“There is one thing,” continued Mr. Hooxsr, 
“T want to tell you. I had a fine piece of land 
that I planted to potatoes arid the next spring 
sowed it with oats, seeding it down with clover 
and timothy. The next year I mowed the clover, 
It was a fair crop — principally clover. It so hap- 
pened that I could not pasture it, and so let the 
second crop of clover rot on the land. The next 
year I had an excellent crop of hay—more, timo», 
thy than the year before. The second crop I let 
grow and rot on the land as before, and the next 
year I had still heavier grass. I let the second 
crop rot on the land as before, and this season it is, 
the heaviest crop of grass I ever had.” 

“Ts it nearly all timothy?” 

“No, there is a good deal of clover in it. The 
fact is, the second crop produces a good deal of seed, 
and I suppose reseeded the land. I have no doubt 
that had I pastured the land in the fall in the usual 
way I should not by this time have had more than 
half a tun of hay per acre, as the land is very 


poor.” 





Tue London Agricultural Gazette, in a notice of 
some small prizes awarded to fine animals, contrasts 
these awards with the vastly greater prizes of com- 
mercial success ; and to show the latter, gives the 
results of the sale of Mr. Jonas Wrnp’s cattle and 
sheep, which make a total of $125,000 worth of 
stock on a farm of 800 acres; 





Vatve or tHe Hay Crop.—We see it stated 
that two gentlemen of Bucks Co., Pa., have taken 
pains to estimate the value of the hay crop in that 
county, and find that it is worth not less than 
siz millions of dollars! Few farmers sufficiently 
appreciate the hay crop as a source of wealth. 
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POTATOES. 





Tux following extracts from Mr. Joun Town- 


isr’s pamphlet on the Potato Disease, though 
written fifteen years ago, will be read with much 
interest at the present time: 

RAISING POTATOES FOR SEED. 


«Potatoes should be grown specially for sets, in 
order that we may have the most healthy and vi 
orous plants which the variety cultivated is capable 
of affording. A somewhat open, airy situation 
should be selected for the seed-bed. If the land is 
springy or not well-drained, adopt the lazy-bed 
method of planting. If the land has been manured 
for the previous crop, and is in good condition, 

lant without manure; but if the land is not in 
good heart, then apply, broadcast, in preference to 
all other manures, partially decayed leaves, or 
where this is not to be had, use charcoal dust, or 
charred peat, or a slight dressing of guano; the 
object being to promote a steady, healthy and vig- 
orous, but not over-luxuriant growth, Plant the 
tubers whole, not less than six inches deep, about 
eight inches frouz each other in the rows, and let 
the rows be about two feet apart. The same dis- 
tance between the rows is of course not suitable 
for all varieties—this must be regulated by the 
lanter’s knowledge of the habits of the varieties 
cultivates. The point he should aim at is, to 
have the whole of the ground covered by foliage 
’ during the bright days of summer, but so that the 
plants of one row shall not interfere with or shade 
those of another. Plants grown for seed must 
never be suffered to blossom. If a plant produces 
many blossoms and seeds, it will be at the expense 
of the tubers; that is, the sap which would be ex- 
pended in support of the flowers and fruit, would 
contribute to the growth of the tubers if the 
flowers were destroyed. But this is not my reason 
for recommending this practice with plants grown 
specially for sets. Many facts observed in various 
kinds of plants, lead me to suspect that the pro- 
duction of seeds has a peculiarly exhausting effect 
on vitality, and I am much inclined to believe that 
if ever the experiment is tried, it will be found 
that a variety of potato which bears seeds abun- 
dantly, will maintain its health and vigor for a 
mach longer period if the blossoms are annually 
destroyed, than if it is permitted to ripen its seeds 
each year.” 
PLANTING THE MAIN OROP OF POTATOES. 


“The next inquiry is, when and how the main 
crop should be planted—what soils, situations and 
modés of culture are best calculated to mitigate 
the effects of the disease? In 1845 it was gener- 
ally observed that potatoes grown on peaty or 
moss soils were much less injured than in any other 
kind of land. In the last season the difference 
may not have been so decided, still the reports 
generally are much in favor of peaty soils, and 
considering the high price of comparatively good 
a the occupiers of such lands will poy 

induced to plant them extensively. Clays and 
heavy wet loams are known to be least favorable 

"to the growth of the potato, and in these soils the 
appears to have been most virulent. But 
the evidence respecting al! soils is very contradic- 





to#y, and the difference in the results observed was 
probably owing, in many instances, to a difference 
in situation, &e., rather than to any peculiar prop- 
erty of the soil. 

“That a given variety of the potato may suffer 
more from the blight in one situation than in 
another, is what might have been expected from 
the facts previously stated in proof of the condi- 
tions which favor the growth and increase of 
sitic fungi. Many have observed that the disease 
was first developed, or has been most destructive, 
when the potatoes were growing under precisely 
the same circumstances which predisposed wheat 
plants to an attack of mildew. 

“Thus we read, ‘the disease has been worst on 
damp, low-laying soils, although well drained, 
where the air could not circulate freely, by the 
place being surrounded by trees or high hedges.’ 
I have uniformly found that where the circulation 
of air is least, there the disease has been most se- 
verely felt.’ ‘Most farmers that the disease 
was most powerful in wet and confined situations, 
Facts, however, incline me to attribute the preva- 
lence of the disease in such situations to their con- 
fined, rather than to their wet, character.’ Then 
again respecting the influence of an excess of ma- 
nure: ‘Tlie disease has appeared most where the 
land was naturally rich, or highly manured, and in 
low situations.’ ‘The disease was most obvious at 
first on the sites of dunghills.’ ‘Those portions 
of the field on which the dung-heaps had been laid 
were very much affected.’ It is indeed a very 
general observation, that those crops which had an 
over-luxuriant growth of stems—the result chiefig 
of high manuring—were most diseased. Next to 
peaty soils, light loams in rather elevated or open 
situations, shou!d therefore be selected for the po- 
tato crop, and much less than the usual quantity 
of manure should be applied—if it can not be 
much more advisable to manure the previous crop 
instead, where practicable. It is probable that the 
disease may be influenced to some extent by the 
nature of the manure. Gross animal manures, 
when applied in a considerable quantity, are well 
known to ne in plants a tendency to decay. 
On the other hand, partially decayed leaves, or 
charred vegetable matter, are highly favorable to 
healthy vegetation. Thus, on recently cleared 
woodlands, or on new)y-broken up grass land, po- 
tato crops are generally abundant and of 
quality. Since the publication, in Liebig’s Agri- 
cultural Chemistry, of Lvoas’s experiments on the 
growth of plants in charcoal, it has been exten- 
sively used in this country, and with considerable 
benefit in the culture of green-house plants. The 
interesting tribe of Orchids flourish on charred 
blocks of wood; and Mr. Rrvers, in his experience 
of the pot-culture of the rose, finds that charred 
grassy tuft adds greatly to the health and free 
flowering of his plants. Wherever such materials 
as these can be abundantly and cheaply obtained, 
there is little. doubt they woukl contribute to the 
health of the potato, and thereby tend to mitigate 
the effects of the diseage, 

“We may, also, by other means contribute to 
the health of the plants, and promote.a freer eircn- 
lation of air among them. I observed:in the last 
season that, in very many instances, potatoes were 
grown in rows much too near each other. The 








* would be at a needless expense of land, and, there- 
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season was peculiar. During the drought in the| tent, compensate for the deficiency of the potatoes,” 


early part of summer, the growth of the plants 
was slow, and much of the ground remained un- 
covered with foliage, and, therefore, exposed to 
the sun. A, great amount of heat necessarily ac- 
cumulated in the soil. When rain fell, the tem- 

rature continued high; and the combined in- 

uence of the warmth and moisture of the soil and 
air had a forcing effect on the potato plant, and 
caused the haulm to grow with excessive luxari- 
ance, so that the foliage of the plants of one row 
soon interfered with that of another. Whenever 
this happens, the plants, instead of quietly attend- 
ing to the formation of tubers, become engaged in 
a struggle with each other, fighting, as it were, for 
the precious light. The invariable result is, that 
all are more or less injured; the stems are drawn 
up, the sap has further to travel in its ascent and 
descent; many of the lower leaves become shaded 
and therefore useless; the stems are also more 
brittle and liable to be laid, and the produee of 
plants so situated, whether they be potatoes or 
forest trees, will invariably be found deficient, as 
compared with crops grown at a proper distance 
apart. 

“This induced me to suggest to the Agricultural 


RAISING NEW VARIETIES. 

“These, however, are merely expedients to be 
resorted to with a view to belster up for a few 
| years the present degenerate varieties; and now +’ 
| propose to eonsider how we should proceed jn 
| raising a saceession of progressively hardier varie. 
ties from seeds, with a view to regenerate the po- 
tato in the shortest time and in the most effectual] 
manner. 

“Those who are desirous to assist in this work, 
but who have not new set any plants apart with g 
view to grow them especially for seeds, may select 
a few growing at the south end of the rows of 
their ordinary crops. Secure these plants to stakes, 
and compel them to blossom freely, and perfect 
the seeds by the means hereafter mentioned, 

“ Whenever potato seed is required. plants should 
invariably be grown especially for that purpose. 
should, in the first plave, obtain a few middle-sized 
tubers, say about four, of the most healthy and 
hardy varieties for the seed-bearing plants; and, 
as the autumn months are generally more favora- 
ble to the attack of parasitic fungi than midsom- 
mer, early and second early varieties should be 
preferred; because, unless we had a late variety, 
which had been proved to be able to resist the 








Sooiety last antumu, whether there might not be 
some advantage gained by intermixing potatoes | 
with other crops, instead of planting them gn fields 
or plots by themselves as heretofore. In a@ cottage | 
garden, for instance, carrots, turnips, parsneps, | 
lettuce, onions, &c., might be grown in alternate 
rows with potatoes: my object being to have an| 
intermediate row of some plant having a different 
habit of growth. The haulm of the potato would 
then be shorter and firmer, and the whole of the 
foliage could be exposed to the light, so that no sap 
would be expended in useless machinery, but all 
would be reproductive; and if, in addition, the po- 
tatoes are planted early in March, so that they may 
commence their growth with the first impulse of 
spring, they will obviously be in a position to make 
the most of the time they are suffered to grow, 
and, owing to a free circulation of air round the 
plants, and to the better health they, may be ex- 
pected to pessess, they will, probably, offer greater | 
resistance to the parasite than if grown in the! 
usual way. ‘A vigorous but not over-luxuriant 
lant, and a stirring atmosphere, being,’ as Dr 

INDLEY truly observes, ‘the greatest enemies to 
mildew.’ | 

“Instead of this practice, some will be inclined 
to plant their potatoes wider apart than usual. 
The same ol,ject would certainly be attained; but 
in most cases, and in ordinary seasons, J think it 








fore, less profitable, Besides, by adopting this 
mixed mode of culture, the weeds of the blighted 
potato fields of last season seem to assure us of 
this consolation, that if the potatoes are again | 
blighted, the’ crops grown alternately with them) 
will be benefited by their destruction, They will | 





disease, the chances would be greater of the plants 
being destroyed before they had perfected their 
seeds, than if early or second early varieties only 
were used. The plants must be grown from the 
first in the open ground, in a situation sheltered 
from strong winds, yet not confined or damp, but 
freely exposed to the sun. Enrich the soil with 
decayed leaves, or chopped grassy turf; on no con- 
sideration whatever apply liquid manure, or a 
heavy dressing of animal manure. 

“In favorable seasons most.late varieties will 
produce a crop ot berries as well as tubers. Inter- 
mediate varieties generally blossom, and sometimes 
bear a few berries; but the earliest sorts, owing to 
the early formation of tubers, seldom blossom, and 
very rarely ripen seeds. These will obviously re- 
quire different treatment. In order to obtain seeds 
from the early varieties, we must adopt the prac- 
tice of Mr. Kniant, who found that if the plants 
are prevented from forming tubers an abundance 
of blossoms and seeds will be the result. 

“Having made choice of a situation, and ma- 


_nured the soil according to the foregoing directions, 


fix strong stakes in the ground about, three feet 
apart, where each plant is to grow, then place a 
tuber on the surface of the newly-dug soil, and in 
contact with the south side of a stake, and cover 
the tuber by a mound of earth abont five inches 
deep. Suffer only one stem to grow, and as it ad- 
vances in growth tie it to the stake to avoid acci- 
dents from the wind, &c. When the plant is about 
five inches high, wash away the mound of soil by 
a strong current of water, till the base of the stem 


is visible, The fibrous roots by which the plant is 


nourished will have made their way into the en- 


obvionsly have a more extensive pasture for their |Tiched soil below the tuber; these must be dis 
yoots, and a greater share of light for their leaves; | turbed as little as possible. They may be readily 
and if the decaying stems and leaves of the potato! distinguished from the runners which generate 
plants are not immediately removed, as was gen-| tubers, every one of which must be destroyed, 
erally the case last season, they will furnish an|The plant will shortly make an effort to produce 
extra supply of manure to the remaining crops, | other runners, which must again be nipped off as 
and the extra growth of these would, to some ex-| soon as they are perceived; and the plant being 
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thus ‘oiled in its endeavors to propagate itself in 
this manner, will ultimetely direct its energies to 
the production of blossoms and seeds. 

A consider it advisable to fertilize the flowers 
of one variety with the pollen of another. Some 
facts seem to indicate that a result of this practice 
is.a more vigorous seedling than could have been 
obtained from either of the parent plants without 
the crossing. Some who may be desirous of try- 
ing this method, may not know much about the 
sexual organs of plants. To such the following in- 
gtructions may be of use: 

“Take a full-blown potato flower; in the inside 
of it you will find six small upright bodies, five of 
which are alike; these are the stamens, or male 
ergans, which produce the yellow fertilizing dust 
called pollen. In the center of the flower, and 
surrounded by the five stamens, is the pistil or 
female organ; this may be known by its light 
green cvior, and by its differing in shape from the 
stamens, or, by carefully tearing away the corolla 
or flower leaf, and the stamens, the. pistil may be 
still farther distinguished by its being seated upon 
the miniature berry containing the embryo seeds. 

“To cross fertilize it is of course requisite that 
the parent plants should be in blossom at the same 
time. A flower intended for the female parent, 
should not be suffered to perfect its pollen ; to pre- 
vent this, it must be carefully opened just before it 
naturally expands, and the five stamens must be 
removed by a pair of small-pointed scissors, taking 

reat care to leave the pistil uninjured. When the 
el has expanded, gather perfect tlowers of the 
variety intended for the male parent, and dust the 
pollen onto the pistil of the flower you have pre- 
viously deprived of stamens, or shake the pollen 
onto a sheet of writing-paper, and so scatter it 
onto the summit of the pistil. The best time for 
this operation is in the middle of a dry sunny day, 
and to avoid failure it, should be repeated every 
favorable day till the flowers begin to tade; the 
petals of flowers having been observed to shrivel 
and fall, soon after the seeds were fertilized, and to 
retain their petals for days longer if this had not 

lace. 

‘3 When about four berries are set on each plant, 
nip off the remainder of the flowers. At this stage 
of growth the plant will have completed its feeding 
organs, and a greater quantity of sap will probably 
be ‘elaborated than is required for the support of 
the seeds; consequently, one or two tubers may 
now be suffered to grow, or the plant will form 
" them iu the axils of the leaves higher up the stem. 
If the parasite should appear on the leaves of the 
seed-bearing plants, as soon as the spots are per- 
ceived dust them with the flowers of sulphur on 
the under side of the leaves when moist. This 
may possible destroy the fungus, or otherwise stop 
its progress. ‘ 

A ilesian agriculturist, who has succeeded in 
regenerating the potato by means of seedlings, 
takes the seeds from the berries in autumn, Zan- 
‘ per, who has been equally successful, objects to 
this practice, and advises that the seeds should be 
preserved in the berries in a dry p' secure from 
frost, till the beginning of February, It may he 
well to ascertain for the sake of future guidance, 
whether these different modes of preserving the 
seed exercise any influence on the vigor of the 





young plants. Zanpex's plan may prove the best, 
especially if the seeds were not thoroughly ripe 
when the berries were gathered. When’ the seeds 
are to be extracted, crush the berries with the 
hand, and put them in a tub or other vessel; place 
them in a cellar, or some other shady place, for six 
or eight days; as soon as a slight fermentation 
is observed, wash the pulp in luke-warm water; 
pick out the seeds, and wash them gently in one 
or two other waters, till they are perfectly clean 
and free from pulp; then scatter them on ‘a sheet 
of paper to dry; when dry, place them loosely in 
small canvas-bags; suspend the bags in a bed- 
room, or some equally temperately-dry place, until 
the time of sowing. 

“About the last week ot April prepare a piece 
of free svil for the seed-bed ; the -previous year’s 
onion-bed, or some plot equally well manured, and 
which has grown a crop equally different from the 
potato the preceding year, should be preferred, 
Sow the seed thinly and shallow, in rows six 
inches apart; when the plants are four or five 
inches high, prepare the ground into which they 
are to be transplanted; apply a moderate dressing 
of guano, or chayred vegetable matter, broadcast. 
If the ground is boed into ridges, that is, if it is 
formed into a wavelike surface (as is sometimes 
done for cabbages,) and the seedlings are planted in 
the hollows, they would, to a certain extent, be 
protected from the wind; they might be watered 
with greater facility if the weather should prove 
dry, soon after planting, and roots would ultimately 
be deeper in the soil than if planted on the level 
surface; these advamtages would more than com- 
pensate for the extra trouble. Remove the plants 
carefully, disturb the roots as little as possible, and 
select a dull moist day for transplanting. Let the 
rows be not less than twenty inches apart, and the 
plants eight inches from each other in the rows. 
To save after trouble, reject all plants which exhibit 
marked symptoms of constitutional weakness, and 
all which have soft prostrate stems. Carefully ob- 
serve the remaining plants throughout their growth, 
in order that the healthiest and the best may be se- 
lected to be the parents of the seed-bearing plants 
in the!following year. Those which exhibit the 
greatest hardiness, which suffer the least from ad- 
verse weather, &c., must be marked by labels; and 
if, in addition to this indispensable property, any 
possess other good points, such as dwarf, stout, 
rigid stems, good-shaped tubers, and ripe: some- 
what early, a preference should be given to them, 
The Silesian agricalturist says: ‘A condition, sine 
qua non, is, that the tubers of the seedling plants 
be carefully preserved during the winter from be- 
coming heated and sprouted before they are 
planted,’ It may be well, therefore, to leave the 
tubers undug until the time of planting, and as 
they will probably be formed nearer the surface of 
the soil than the tubers of plants grown from sets, 
a covering of two or three inches thick of brack- 
ens, heath, furze, straw, or some such material, 
may be needed to preserve them from frost. 

‘When the time for planting has again arrived, 
and the ground been prepared, and the stakes fixed 
where the seed-bearing plants are to grow, dig up 
the tubers of one of the marked seedlings, select 
two or three of the largest and plant them at once; 
then raise the tubers of another of the chosen 
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plants, select and plant as before, and so proceed 
till the allotted space is occupied. Manage these 
seed-bearing plants in all respects the same as those 
of the preceding year. Preserve and*sow the 
seeds, and attend to the young plants as before. 
Mark, again, the most perfect and healthy, whose 
tubers are to furnish the seed-bearing plants of the 
following year; and when, by persevering in this 
process, the main object is attained—hardiness of 
constitution and freedom from disease—we may 
then more especially endeavor to obtain varieties 
uniting excellence of quality, and other desirable 
properties, with robust health. A careful and prac- 
ticed experimenter will indeed have an eye tc this 
from the beginning. He will, at the outset, con- 
sider the various poiats which constitute perfection 
in the potato, and to this ideal standard he will 
constantly aim. He wil] observe the habits of his 
select plants,.what is the length and strength of 
their stems, whether the foliage is ample or scanty, 
if the leaves are smooth and polished, or wrinkled 
and rugged, what is the period of ripening, and 
what the quantity, quality and shape of the tubers, 
He will then be in a position to aim each year with 
some degree of certainty at perfection, by crossing 
his plants, with a view that the defects of one pa- 
rent shall counteract the defects of the other; I 
mean, he will let one be too full where the other is 
deficient, so that if he could take from some of the 
points of one parent, and add this to the same 
points of the other parent, a more perfect plant 
would be obtained than either. 

“Some seedlings may be raised in the first or 
second year possessing a considerable degree of 
health, and yielding tubers of good quality. It 
would, of course, be advisable to try such a second 
year, with a view to supersede some of the more 
worthless of the varieties now in use, but to be 
grown only until more perfect and hardy varieties 
can be obtained. 

“These seem to me the most likely means for 
the speedy restoration of the potato to a healthy 
condition. 

“If any who desire to raise plants from seeds 
consider the above too troublesome a process, or 
have doubts of succeeding in cross-breeding, &c., 
let them plant a few tubers of a second early va- 
riety, deprive the plants at an early stage of 
growth of some of their tubers, taking special care 
to limit the namber of berries to three or four on 
each plant. 

“Tt is generally known that seeds of the 
apple, gooseberry, potato, &c., afford plants differ- 
ing widely from their parents and fromeach other; 
but it isa question whether this is owing to a pro- 
pensity of these plants, (which have been much 
altered from the nermal condition of the species.) 
to sport into varieties, or whether it is due to the 
action of adventitions pollen conveyed by the wind 
or insects. Baron Hepsvrny, in a communication 
to the Board‘of Agriculture, stated that ‘he had 
repeatedly renewed the seed of a favorite kidney 
potato from the apple, and as no other potatoes in 
flower were growing near them, the return was 
pure. One year, however, he planted them in a 
tield with other varieties, to try that mode of reno- 
vation, and the crop was mostly hybribs.’ I have 
met with two or three observations to the same 
effeet, It is highly desirable that this should be 





a, 
satisfactorily determined by experiment, because if 
the observation is really well founded, then when 
once we have obtained a variety possessing a com. 
bination of good properties, it would be an 
matter, by adopting certain precautions, to cop. 
tinue it to an indefinite period, by occasionally 
renewing it from seed. We may also then antic). 
pate, with a considerable degree of certainty, what 
will be the character of our seedlings in crogs. 
breeding. 

“They who possess a cool green-house, and who 
know how to manage plants under glass so as to 
cause healthy and vigorous, yet short-jointed stems, 
would probably find some advantage by forwarding 
their plants in pots, to be afterwards plunged in the 
open border, when danger from frost had 
By this means seeds of early varieties might be 
ripened during the generally dry and sunny weather 
ot June; they would also blossom before the ordi- 
nary crops of the garden, consequently it would be 
the experimenter’s own fault if any adventitions 
pollen interferred with his experiments. If, how- 
ever, the temperature of the green-house is suffered 
to become so high as to force the plants, this prae- 
tice can not be recommended, and on no account 
should the seeds be ripened in artificial heat. 

“Sir Josepn Paxton says: ‘Seeds ripened or 
germinated in heat will never produee such hardy 
plants as those matured and vegetated in the open 
air. This has been abundantly corroborated in 
practice, and proofs of its accuracy are constantly 
transpiring.’” 

OUTTING OFF THE FLOWERS OF POTATOES. 

“Mr. Kyieut advised that the flowers of potato 
plants should be plucked off, and he was very de- 
sirous to obtain varieties which, owing to some 
malformation of the floral organs, or peculiarity of 
habit, did not naturally blossom; because the pro- 
duction of blossoms and seeds must tend to diminish 
the weight of tubers, or they must be formed b 
an increased expenditure of the riches of the soil 

“If a Dutch florist wishes to propagate a 
hyacinth, he adopts means to prevent its flower- 
ing, and a progeny of young bulbs is the conse- 
quence, If a tulip-grower has a bulb which grows 
too strong, producing seven or eight petals instead 
of six, in order to tame it he allows it to ripen its 
seeds. An onion forms its bulb one year, blossoms 
and seeds the next, and so dies; but persist in not 
suffering the plant to blossom, and the formation 
of other bulbs will be the result. The sap which 
these plants would have naturally employed in the 
formation of seeds, is thus made to contribute "to 
the growth of bulbs. By depriving the potato . 
plant of its tubers we cause it to blossom and seed 
abundantly; obviously the same sap gives exist- 
ence alike to tubers and seeds; therefore, by pre- 
venting the growth of flowers and seeds, we must 
add to the growth of tubers. 

“Many experiments have been made, from time 
to time, with a view to determine whether any 
and what benefit is to be derived from plucking off 
the blossoms of the potato plants, and very dif- 
ferent results have been arrived at—some main- 
taining that they have proved experimentally that ° 
it is highly bepeficial to remove the flowers; others 
with equal confidence refer to their experiments, 
and conten] that no advantage whatever is to be 
gained from the practice. Both may be perfectly - 
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right as to the result of their experiments. The 
difference of opinion, I conceive, arises from not 
taking into account the influence of certain cir- 
cumstances, which must interfere with or vary the 
results. ¢The benefit or otherwise of plucking off 
the flowers, will depend partly upon the habits of 
the variety of potato, partly upon the quality of 
the soil, and partly upon the nature of the season, 
The greater the number of berries which a variety 
naturally produces, the greater will be. the gain of 


‘removing the flower-buds. Second early varieties 


seldom produce many seeds, consequently little or 
no advantage could be gained by removing the 
flowers of these, as compared with late varieties, 
which generally bear seeds abundantly. The 
quantity of berries produced by a given late variety 
will also depend upon the quality of the soil. The 
better and more suitable the soil may be,. the 
greater will be the health and productiveness of 
a plant. The productive powers of a plant also 
depend on the nature of the season. If the weather 
of June and July should be warm and bright, with 
frequent showers, we may observe that even inter- 
mediate varieties are enabled to elaborate a quantity 
of sap equal to the wants of tubers and seeds, and 
in such a season the crop of berries of a late va- 
riety would be most abundant. The greatest 
amount of benefit to be derived from plucking off 
the blossoms, will therefore obviously be from a 
late variety, growing in a soil and season favorable 
to the potato. 

“Much also depends on the degree of care ob- 
served in nipping off the blossoms, The plants are 
nearly full grown when they flower, and if many 
stems are broken or laid by the children employed, 
this must tend to neutralize the benefit of destroy- 
ing the flowers. 

“In the Highland Society’s Transactions it is 
said that the difference in favor of plucking off the 
blossoms as soon as they appear, instead of allow- 
ing them to remain, was nearly one-sixth of the 
crop. This may be considered an extreme case; 
but from a late variety favorably situated, we may 
safely calculate on a gain of tubersof not less than 
one tun per acre.” 

RAISING EARLY POTATOES. 

“Much difference of opinion exists as to whether 
potatoes intended for sets should be partially or 
thoroughly ripened. One of Dr. Luypiey’s condi- 
tions for renovating the health of the potato crop, 

that the seed-tubers shall be ‘thoroughly ripen- 

—thoroughly organized.’ The chief objection 


‘ which has been urged against the practice of using 


immature sets, is founded on the notion that it 
must, in the course of time, cause the plants to be- 
come unhealthy. On the other hand it is clear 
that under-ripened sets have proved highly benefi- 
cial in mitigating the curl and dry-rot disease. I 
believe it is equally certain that they invariably 
produce more vigorous and productive plants than 

rfectly ripe tubers of the same variety. I was 
frst taught this lesson by some villagers who were 
noted for the earliness of their potatoes. For two 
or three successive seasons I obtained my seed- 
stock from them, and was always assured it was of 
the same early variety they grew themselves. But 
I could not produce my crops so early as the vil- 
lagers by at least a fortnight; and being unable to 


. acount for this difference, I reso.ved to buy the 





first potatoes they brought to market having the 
appearance of being nearly ripe. I did so, and the 
tubers were so immature that they shrivelled 
almost like prunes before the time of planting; 
but I found I was now enabled to grow them’ not 
only nearly as early as the villagers, but larger 
also; and the increased size of the tubers was 
doubtless a consequence of the greater vigor of the 
plants afforded by these under-ripe sets. 

“Mr. Kwient planted an early variety in July; 
the tubers produced were soft and watery and unfit 
for food, but, as he anticipated, they afforded the 
best plants; ‘they presented the appearance of a 
different variety, and afforded a more abundant 
crop, and larger tubers than he had ever obtained 
from the same variety.’ But the crop was not 
quite so early. Mr. Kyienr attributed ‘this varia- 
tion in the periods of maturity of the crops solely 
to the ditferent degrees of luxuriance in the plants, 
and to the increased size of the tubers in the one.’ , 
But I suspect the difference was not solely owing 
to these causes, 

“We see in a backward spring bow impatient 
vegetation seems to be at the restraiht which is 
imposed upon it, and with what rapidity and 
energy plants grow in such a season when the 
weather becomes favorable. A peach tree which 
Mr. Kyient had grown under glass, he afterwards 
planted out by the side of a tree of the same va- 
riety which had always been grown in the open 
air; and Mr, Kyieut observed that the former un- 
folded its blossoms nine days earlier, and ripened 
its fruit three weeks earlier, than the latter. The 
forced plant commenced and finished its annual 
growth much earlier in the preceding year, than 
the plant which had been constantly grown in the 
open air. Its season of rest, therefore, sooner ex- 
pired; it became sooner excitable in spring, and 
thus with the same stimulus of heat and light, it 
was enabled to make greater progress and mature 
its fruit in less time. And so it is with potatoes. 
The villagers, as I afterwards learned, grew two 
crops in the same year; the seed-tubers they sold 
were from the second crop, but the sets they 
planted were from the first crop; and this accounts 
for he difference in the period of ripening. The 
earlier the tubers are ripened, the sooner will the 
produce of those tubers come to maturity in the 
following year.” 





Kyows, To THE Exrent or nis Nose, —Any- 
thing that the horse can touch with his nose with- 
out being harmed, he does not fear. Therefore the 
hand, the halter, girth, blanket, saddle, harness, 
umbrella, buffalo robe, or whatever is brought in 
proximity to him, should first be introduced to and 
touched by that sensitive organ. A knowledge of 
these important facts, as we learned by attending 
a course of his lectures, is the main seeret of Rar- 
EY’s successin his horse-taming. His strap method 
of throwing horses is useless, except in cases of 
aggravated ill-temper—and such cases are usually 
the result of mismanagement. 





Oorron rx Oatirornia.—The California Far- 
mer states that Gzo. Howz11, of Grand Island, “has 
planted the present season about forty acres of 
cotion.” 
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POINTS OF CATTLE. 


POINTS OF FAT CATTLE. 





Whatever theoretical objections may be raised 
against over-fed cattle, and great as may be the 
attempts to disparage the mountains of fat—as 
highly-ted cattle are sometimes designated—there 
is no doubt of the practical fact, that the best 
butcher ean not sell anything but the best fatted 
beef: and of whatever age, size or shape a half- 
fatted ox may be, he is never selected by judges as 
fit for human food. Hence, a well-fatted animal 
always commands a better price per pound than 
one imperfectly fed, and the parts selected as the 
primest beef are precisely the parts which contain 
the largest deposits of fat. The rump, the crop 
and the sirloin, the very favorite cuts—which 
always command from twenty to twenty-five per 
cent. more than any other part of the ox—are just 
those parts on which the largest quantities of fat 
are found; so that, instead of the taste and fashion 
of the age being against the excessive fattening of 
animals, the fact is, practically, exactly the reverse. 
Where there is the most fat, there is the best lean; 
where there is ‘the greatest amount of muscle, 
without its share of fat, that part is accounted in- 
ferior, and is used for a different purpose; in fact, 
so far from fat’s being a disease, it is a condition 
of mus¢le, necessary to its utility as food—a source 
of luxury to the rich, and of comfort to the poor, 
farnishing a nourishing and healthy diet for their 
families. 

Fattening is a secretive power which grazing 
animals possess, enabling them to lay by a store of 
the superfluous food which they take for seasons 
of cold or scarcity. It collects round the angular 
bones of the animal, and gives the appearance of 
rotundity; hence the tendency to deposit fat is in- 
dicated by a roundness of forin, as opposed to the 
fatness of a milk-secreting animal. But its great- 
est use is, that it is a store of heat-producing 
aliment, laid up for seasons of scarcity and want. 
The food of animals, for the most part, may be 
said to consist of a saccharine, an oleaginous, and 
an albuminons principle. To the first belong all 
the starchy, saccharine and gummy parts of the 
plants, which undergo changes in the digestive 
organs similar to fermentation before they can be 
assimilated in the system; by them also animal 
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and, when vigor and strength fail, this is taken up 
and also used in breathing to supply the place of 
the consumed saccharine matter. The albuminons, 
or gelatinons principle of plants is mainly useful in 
forming muscle; while the ashes of plants, the un: 
consumable parts, are for the supply, mainly, of 
bone. hair and horn, but also of muscle and of 
blood, and to supply the waste which continually 
goes on. 

Now, there are several qualities which are ¢s- 
sentially characteristic of a disposition to fatten, 
There Som not, as yet, been any book-rules laid 
down, as in the case of M. Gvenon’s indications 
of milking-cows; but there are, nevertheless, 
marks so definite and well understood, that they 
are comprehended and acted upon by every grazier, 
although they are by no means easy to describe, 
It is by skillful acumen that the grazier acquires 
his knowledge, and not by theoretical rules; ¢b- 
servation, judgment and experience, powerful per- 
ceptive faculties, and a keen and minute compari- 
son and discrimination, are essential to his success, 


The first indication upon which he relies is the. 


touch. It is the absolute criterion of quality, 
which is supposed to be the keystone of perfection 
in all animals, whether for the pail or the butcher, 
The skin is so intimately connected with the inter- 
ral organs, in all animals, that it is questionable 
whether even our schools of medicine might not 
make more use of it in a diagnosis of disease. Of 
physiological tendencies in cattle, however, it is of 
the last and most vital importance. It must 
neither be thick, nor hard, nor adhere firmly to the 
muscles. If it is so, the animal is a hard grazier, 
a difficult and obstinate feeder—no skillful man 


will purchase it—such a creature must go toa - 


novice, and even to him at a price so low as to 
terapt him to become a purchaser. On the other 
hand, the skin must not be thin, like paper, nor 
flaccid, nor loose in the hand, nor fiabby. This is 
the opposite extreme, and is indicative of delicate- 
ness, bad, flabby flesh, and, possibly, of inaptitnde 
to retain the fat. It must. be elastic and velvety, 
soft and pliable, presenting to the touch a gentle 
resistence, bat so delicate as to give pleasure to the 
sensitive hand—a skin, in short, which seems at 
first to give an indentation from the pressvre of 
the fingers, but which again rises to its place by & 


heat is sustained. Jn indolent animals, the oily | gentle elasticity. 


parts of plants are deposited and laid up as fat;! The Aair is of nearly as much importance as the 
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skin. A hard skin will have straight and stiff hair; 
it will not have a curl, but be thinly and lankly 
distributed equally over the surface. A proper 
ing animal will have a mossy coat, not abso- 
foay serie’, but having a disposition to a grace- 
fal curl, a semifold, which presents a waving in- 
nality; but as different from a close and 
straightly-laid coat as it is from one standing off 
the animal at right angles, a strong symptom of 
disease. it will also, in a thriving animal, be 
licked here and there with its tongue, a proof that 
the skin is duly performing its functions. 

There must be, also, the full and goggle eye, 
bright and pressed outward by the fatty bed be- 
low; becanse, as this is a part where Nature 
always provides fat, an animal capable of develop- 
ing it to any considerable extent will have its in- 
dications here, at least, where it exists in excess, 

So much for feeding qualities in the animal, and 
their covformations indicative of this kindly dispo- 
sition. Next come such formations of the animal 
itself as are favorable to the growth of fat, other 
things being equal. There must be size where 
large weights are expected. Christmas beef, for 
instance, is expected to be large as well as fat. The 
symbol of festivity should be capacious, as well as 
prime in ees But it is so much a matter of 
choice and circurstance with the grazier, that 

fit alone will be his guide. Tle axiom will be, 

wever, as a general rule, that the better the 
grazing soil the larger the animal may be; the 

rer the soil, the smaller the animal. Small 
animals are, unquestionably, much more easily fed, 
and they are well known by experienced men to be 
best ndapted to second-rate feeding pastures. 

Bat, beyond this, there must be breadth of car- 
cass, This is indicative of fattening, perhaps, be- 
yond all other qualifications. If rumps are fa- 
vorite joints and produce the best price, it is 


' best to have the animal which will grow the 


longest, the broadest and the best rump; the same 
of crop, and the same of sirloin; and not only so, 
but breadth is essential to the consumption of that 
quantity of food which is necessary to the develop- 
ment of a large amount of fat in the animal, Thus, 
a deep, wide chest, favorable for the respiratory 
and circulating functions, enables it to consume a 
large amount of food, to take up the sugary mat- 
ter, and to deposit the fatty matter—as then use- 
less for respiration, but afterwards to be prized. A 
fall level crop will be of the same physiological 
utility; while a broad and open frame-work at the 
hips will afford scope for the action of the liver 
and kidneys. 

There are other points, also, of mach importance: 
the head must be small and fine; its special use is 
indicative of the quick fattening of the animal so 
constructed, and it is also indicative of the bones 
being smal] and the legs short. For constitutional 
powers, the beast should have his ribs extended 
Well towards the thigh-bones or hips, so as to leave 
as little unprotected space as possible. There must 
be no angular or abrupt points; all must be round, 
and broad, and parallel. Any depression in the 
kan animal will give a deficient deposit of flesh 
and fat at that point, when sold to the butcher, 
and thus deteriorate its valne; and hence the ani- 
mal must be round and full. 

But either fancy, or accident, or skill—it is un- 


necessary to decide which—has associated sym- 
metry with quality and conformation, as a point 
of great importance in animals calculated for fat- 
tening; and there is no doubt that, to a certain 
extent, this isso, The beast must be a system of 
mathematical lines. To the advocate of symmetry, 
the setting-on of a tail will be a condemning fault; 
indeed, the ridge of the back, like a straight line, 
with the outline of the belly exactly parallel, 
viewed from the side, and a depth and squareness 
when viewed from behind—which remind us of a 
geometrical cube rather than a vital economy— 
may be said to be the indications of excellence in 
a fat ox. 

Now, these qualities are inherent in some breeds; 
there may be cases and instances in all the su- 
perior breeds, and in most there may be failuré.— 
Jennings’ Cattle and their Diseases. 





MARKING SHEEP. 
Mr. 8. O. Parrez, of Warner, N. H., in answer 
to an inquiry, gives his method of marking sheep 
as follows in the Country Gentleman: 


R “ The ear should be punched with a No. 9 punch, 
n 


d allowed to get perfectly healed before puttin 
in the rivet. Care should be taken not to hea 
the rivet too tight, in which case it would be likely 
to rot out. Itshould be headed on the inside for 
the sake of convenience, as we wish t&refer to the 
number oftener than to the initials, The rivets 
are such as are used by harness makers, Mine 
cost $1 per hundred, all stamped. 

“We also stamp our sheep on the side with our 
initials, as it is very convenient if sheep happen 
to get mixed or strayed. A composition made of 
tar and lamp black, or boiled linseed oil and burnt 
umber, mixed to the consistency of cream, is much 
used. 

“ Many use this instead of rivets to number the 
sheep, but it is apt to become nearly obliterated 
before the next shearing, especially on merinoes.” 





Corrrrk Growine in Vermont.—A paragraph 
is going the rounds of the papers to the effect that 
acertain Doctor in Vermont has Java coffee grow- 
ing in his garden, and that it is less susceptible of 
frost than beans, tommatoes or corn. The German- 
town Telegraph well remarks: 

“One would suppose from the foregoing that cof- 
fee was a vegetable, instead of a tree sometimes 
growing fifteen or twenty feetin hight. Do beans, 
tomatoes and corn stand out all winter? Whata 
comparison to make! We have seen coffee trees 
growing in the open ground here in Germantown, 
and they stood the (summer) weather just as well 
and a little better than the aforesaid vegetables, 
but they were kept in a green-house for at least six 
months in the year.” 





Posts anp Sraxes, fur fencing, should be cut, 
pealed, and have the surface of those parts to be 
inserted in the soil, charred. This will greatly en- 
hance the actual value of the same by preventing 
decay. Set. them top down, and they will last 





greatly longer than if set the other way. 
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STEAM CULTIVATION. 





Cor. CO. W. Sarapzz, of Kentucky, is writing a 
series of articles on “Steam Oultivation” for the 
The following remarks in regard 
* to the arrangement of the fields, &c., necessary for 

the economical application of steam power to the 


Valley Farmer. 


various operations of plowing, harrowing, reaping, 
&c., will be read with interest : 


“Tn looking over the history. of past experi- 
ments in this department of science, I have failed 
to discover a single snstance where any practical 
system has been proposed by which to arrange and 
manage the farm or plantation whereon the agency 
offsteam is to be made the primary force. 

“Tt would seem, indeed, that the ohly idea 
treated by actual experiment, has been that of de- 
vising some plan by which the soil might be broken 
up, regardless of the expense that would attend it. 
I have ever considered it but a part of the thing 
to be accomplished, to devise a steam plow that 
might please the multitude witnessing its operations, 
while, at the same time, the wood and water is 
furnished, and the general management of the ma- 
chine conducted in such a manner as to call th 

uestion the economy of doing the work upon 
this principle. And until that all-important ques- 
tion can be satisfactorily disposed - of, I never ex- 
pect to seé the agency of steam serve the farmer 
or planter to that extent I now so confidently be- 
lieve it will do. 

“T may go so far as to satisfy you, beyond all 
doubt, that my machinery is capable of accom- 
plishing, in the most perfect manner, all that is 
claimed for it; that it will plow deeper and more 
thoroughly than has ever yet been done by steam ; 
that it is capable of plowing from sixteen to thir- 
ty-two acres perday of ten hours, and can per- 
form a greater variety of farm work than has ever 
before been attempted in.one and the same ma- 
chine; yet, I will have but half succeeded in mak- 
ing steam cultivation a positive success, if I fail, 
at the same time, to point ovt a sensible, economi- 
cal and practical system for the arrangement and 
management of the farm or plantation upon which 
it is to become a permanent fixture. 

“To run the machine about within the inclosure 
of a fair ground, and tear up the ground here and 
there, to the infinite delight of the spectators— 
particularly the ladies, boys and newspaper report- 
ers—is one thing, and well enough in its way, but 
to adapt the farm to such a machinery, and the 
machinery to the farm, for constant work, day in 
and day out, and in such a manner as to reduce 
everything to a system of perfect convenience, and 
with due regard to economy, is another and differ- 
ent act inthe play altogether. The one is but the 
farce in the great drama of “Steam Cultivtaion,” 
while the other is the sober reality of the thing 
aimed at. 

“‘ The one great difficulty which has confronted 
all past attempts to settle the question of economy 
in the use of the steam plow, consists in the fact 
that this monster plowman has required altogether 
too much waiting upon for a common field lavorer. 
He has in all cases compelled his employers to far- 
nish one wagon and team to keep him supplied 


as 
with wood while at work, and another team ty 
carry water to him, and has generally required PY 
together too many overseers, 

“The best machine I have ever seen at work jy 
this way, required five men to manage j{ . 
men and two teams to keep it going with Wood and 
water. Now, when we take into consideration t}, 
cost of the machinery, the interest on that inyey, 
ment, its wear and tear, cost of seven hands and 
two teams, fuel, &c., and the fact that there ney 
has been worked, in a satisfactory manner, over 
twelve acres per day of ten hours, we are notsloy 
in making the discovery that the same amount of 
work can be done cheaper with the patient ox, 

* All this, however, is the result of attem 
to adapt the steam plow to the farm or plantatio, 
regardless of that preparation and arrangement 
absolutely necessary to adapt the farm to the steam 
plow. For without that preparation of the farm 
and plantation, expressly adapting it to the ney 
system of cultivation, we can never get rid of the 
difficulty above referred to. If the farm be not 
adapted and expressly arranged for the working of 
the steam plow, we must always employ it with 
that degree of disadvantage that will render its 
adoption objectionable in point of economy. 

“If we are satisfied of the practicability of the 
machinery proposed for steam cultivation, and de. 
sire to adopt it, our first duty is to ascertain what 
alteration and preparation is necessary to be made 
upon the farm before we can prudently receive and 
profitably employ this iron servant of all work, 
“Tf, therefore, your humble correspondent was 
consulted upon this point, he would have to inform 
you, that before you can think of farming by steam 
profitably, you will have to prepare the farm ez 
pressly for such purpose. . 

“ As I have already stated, when we get to farm- 
ing by steam, it will be done on a large scale, 
Therefore, in devising our plans for a steam farm, 
we lose sight of ten and twenty-acre fields, and 
think only of those that contain from 100 to 50 
acres. 

“Tf you are blessed with an abundance of fene- 
ing material, and conclude that you will have no 
fields smaller than 100 acres, I shall expect yon to 
tear down the fences upon the old farm or planta- 
tion, and rebuild them so as to form 100-acre fields, 
or as near that as may be convenient, and at the 
corners of these fields, where they meet in the 
center of each 400 acres, I shall direct you to 

a well, and connect to it a force pump, that 

be operated from a belt-wheel upon the engine of 
the steam plow, and by which means the 

will be enabled to draw up into its tank the water 
it requires. Over this well I want you to builds 
rough, but substantial house, of sufficient capacity 
to admit of the engine running into it from either 
one of the four fields, to take on wood and water 
while at work, and to have ample room to store 
away large quantity of prepared wood or coal 
for the use of the engine. If it is wood you éx- 
pect to use for fuel, I shall want you to be provi- 
ded with a portable circular saw and frame, set, 
within said building—which hereafter we will 
the station house—which likewise shall be opers- 
ted from a belt-wheel upon the engine, for the 








purpose of making the machine saw its owl 
wood, 
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“Bat if we conclade te have our fields of a 


more extensive character, so as to embrace from 
406 to 500 acres, I shall in that case recommend 


digging of such well and the building of such 
in the centre of the field, and when 

machine is sette work, haye it commence op- 
eration at the farther extremities of euch field. 
The machine will, therefore, be working toward 
the station, and at each time it is compelled to go 
in for wood and water the distance'to travel is 
ghortened, and the land worked will not have to 
be passed over again by the engine. But if the 
machine is doing mowing or reaping, then it will 
commence next the station and work away from 
it, thereby preventing the necessity of running the 
machine over the standing grass or grain. 

“To every 400 or 500 acres there must be one 
station house as reccommended. 

«If the farm is devoted wholly to the culture of 
grain, the station should be provided with the nec- 
essary granaries. It must be the store-house not 
only for the steam plow and its machinery, but for 
the threshing machine also. In short, it must be 
made the depository for everything used and pro- 
duced upon the land allotted to it. , 

“The arrangements for doing the grinding 
needed upon the place, should also be embraced in 
the station house, and operated by the engine. 

“Jt should also contain an appropriate place for 
the portable blacksmith’s forge and tools required 
for the sharpening of plows, shoeing of horses, and 
repairing generally. 

“Having the farm or plantation arranged ag 
above described, and equipped with the oe 
already recommended, you are ready, beyond all 
doubt, for the introduction of steam to agriculture 
successfully and profitably. 

“We have no longer any need of teams to haul 
the wood and water to the machine while at work, 
for the farm is now so admirably adapted to the 
machinery, that the two teams and four of the hands 
usually employed, can be dispensed with. In 
place of having to carry the wood and water over 
the field after the machine, the machine runs to the 
station, draws its own water, and is there replen- 
ished with the required ‘fuel. When it has ex- 
hausted its supply of wood and water, the plows 
are raised clear of the ground, and the machine 
rans into the station, obtains its supplies and re- 
turns to its work again—at no time requiring over 
thirty minutes in doing so. It would have to ran 
into the station but three times a day:.at 94. m., 
12 wu. and 4 Pp. u., for wood and water, to complete 
the day’s work. : 

“The system of steam cultivation under consid- 
eration is particularly applicable to the unimproved 
prairie lands of the South and West. For, in es- 
tablishing a new farm or plantation, the expense 
of alteration which is demanded of those already 
established, is avoided. And the arrangements of 
the new places will be more complete, generally 
speaking, than those that are altered to suit the 
hew system.” 








Ir is estimated that twenty thousand persons 
were present at the unveiling of the statue of the 


‘late Prince on the memorial monument in the gar- 


den at South Kensington. 





“LAMPAS” IN HORSES. 

“Tue horizontal bar,” says Dr. Dapp, ‘in the 
roof of the horse's mouth, is undoubtedly in- 
tended to aid the animal to retain food in the 
mouth while it is being masticated. They are 
abundantly furnished with blood vessels and 
nerves, and are therefore very sensitive. When 
colts are teething, the disturbance of the ad- 
jacent parts sometimes cause these parts to be 
inflamed and swollen. Then the animal can not 
eat without pain, and uninformed persons have as- 
cribed the apparent falling off of appetite under 
such circumstances, to a disease called “ lampas.” 
To remedy the supposed ailment, it has been rec- 
ommended, and is still practiced in some localities, 
to burn out the swollen bars with a red-hot iron 
made for the purpose: The operation is an unnec- 
essary and injurious cruelty. The portion of the 
mouth thus destroyed can never be replaced, and 
thus the power of perfect mastication is impaired. 
The only surgical operation allowable in cases need- 
ing assistance, isto lance the inflamed parts, the 
same asa physician would treat the gums of a 
child in case of difficult teething. This can easily 
be done with a sharp penknife. After lancing, it 
is recommended to wash the mouth with two 
ounces of tincture of myrrh to a pint of water, or 
a strong solution of alum in water. Feed the colt 
on bran-mashes and grass—withholding all grain 
until he eats without difficulty.” 


BEST TIME TO CUT TIMBER. 


A wrirzr in the Scientific American says: 

“T have found the months of August, Septem- 
ber and October to be the three best in the year to 
cut hard-wood timber. If cut in these months the 
timber is harder, more elastic and durable than if 
cut in winter months. I have, by weighing tim- 
ber, found that of equal quality got out for joiners’ 
tools, is much heavier when cut and got out in the 
above named months than in the winter and springy 
months, and it is not so liable to crack. 

“T have walnut timber on hand which has been 
cut from one to ten yeare—with the bark on— 
which was designed for ax-helves and ox-bows, * 
and not a worm is to be found therein. It was 
cut between the first of August and the first of 
November. I have other pieces of the same tim- 
ber cut in the winter months, not two years old, 
and they are entirely destroyed, being full of pow- 
der-post and grub worms. Within the last ten or 
twelve years I have stated the result my of observa- 
tion on, and experience of, cutting timber in differ- 
ent seasons of the year, to many of my neighbors 
and others; and all who have made the trial are 
satisfied that the above statement is correct.” 


Ayts.—Oamphor dissolved in whisk 
sprinkled on the places they frequent wi 
away ants, 
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A DEVON STEER. BKED BY 
A DEVON STEER. 





Ir is known to our readers that the late Prince 
Asert took a deep interest in agriculture. He 
was a successful breeder, especially of Devon cat- 
tle. The portrait of a Devon Steer which we now 
present to the readers of the Genesee Farmer “has 
the reptte of being the first Devon bull-calf ever 
bred by His Royal Highness the Prince Consort.” 

. He took the first prize at the Birmingham Fat 
Cattle Show, and the second prize at the Smith- 
field Club Cattle Show. “Tradition,” says the 
London Farmers’ Magazine, from which we take 
the cut, “records him as a very neatly-formed 
animal; not standing high, but thick-and fall in 
his frame, and beautifully fed, with flesh very firm 
and of excellent good quality. 





‘ Qwytons ror Carriz.—A correspondent of the 
New Hampshire Journal of Agriculture has great 

, faith in the efficacy of a peck of onions for ridding 
cows or oxen of lice, He claims to have found 
them an infallible remedy in his practice. They 
also give tone to the stomach, and are especially 
valuable in warm weather, when working cattle 
will lie in the shade at noon-time, and refuse to 
eat. 








Roox Satur ror Horszs.—Place a few lumps of 


daily, and with advantage to his health. This is 
perhaps the best way to supply this article to this 





THE LATE PRINCE ALBERT. . 

Lance Crops or Corn.—From the report of 
the committee on Indian corn crops for the Hing. 
ham (Mass.) Agricultural Seciety, it appears that 
& portion of the soil of the Old Colony still maip. 
tains its reputation for large yields of this grain, . 
There were three entries for the premiums offered 
in 1862 for the largest quantity of corm produced 
on one acre of land, and the yield obtained by the 
several competitors is reported as follows: Cazzg 
Hosart, 109} bushels; Cxarces W. Cusnrve, 107} 
bushels; James Cusnine, 80 bushels 46 pounds, 
The weight of C. W. Cusnixe’s corn, per bushel, 
was about 524 pounds; that of the other compet 
itors about 57 pounds. The cost of these orops 
per bushel, deducting one-fourth of the value of 
the manure applied, is stated by the committee as 
follows:: The crop of Mr. Hosarr, 64 cents 6 mills; 
that of C. W. Cusnine, 50 cents; that of Jaum 
Cusuine, 88 cents 1 mill. 





To Cures Seer rromM Jumpinc.—A correspon- 
dent of the Ohio Farmer gives the following cuti- 
ous account of the method adopted by him to pre 
vent his sheep from jumping the fences of his pas 
ture: 

“T want to tell yon about my jumping abeep, 
and how I broke them: I got them in a pen bui 
sufficiently high to hold thein; I then ecanght the 
ringleaders one at a time, and made a smal! bole in 
each ear. I then took a cord or string and rap 
through the holes in the ears, then drew the ears 
together close enough to keep them from working 
the ears. I then letthem out, and they are as.quiet 





atimal, and the most economical. 


as any sheep.” 
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SPIRIT OF THE AGRICULTURAL PRESS. 





“reurixa Manorze in tHe, Avrumn.—The last number 
“Of the Country Genjleman contains a valuable article on 
« Fine Pulverization of Manure.” The importance of in- 

ing the manure with the soil is insisted upon. 
‘After the manure is spread upon the soil, and before 
plowing in, great benefit is derived by thorough harrow- 
ding with the top soil, thus breaking finely both the ma- 
gure and the soil, and mixing them well together. 

“Another way for the perfect. diffusion of the manure 
among the particles of earth, is to spread the manure in 
autumn, so that all the rains of this season may dissolve 
the soluble portions and carry them down among the par- 
ticles, where they are absorbed and retained for the grow- 
ing crop. 

“Jn experiments which we have witnessed, where the 
jmanure for the corn was thus applied in autumn, it has 
afforded a yield of about seventy bushels per acre, when 
the same amount applied in spring gave only fifty bush- 
‘as. A thin coating of manure applied to winter wheat 
at the time of sowing, and wel! harrowed in, has increas- 
ed the crop from seven to ten bushels per acre—and in 
addition to this, by the stronger growth it has caused, as 
well as by the protection it has afforded to the surface, it 
has not unfrecuently saved the crop from partial or total 
winter-killing. " 

“Tn cases when it is necessary to apply coarse manure 
at once, much may be done in lessening the evils of 
coarseness by artificially grinding it into the soil. , The 
justrument called the drag-roller—which is like the com- 
mon roller set stiff, so as not to revolve—has been used 
t great advantage for this purpose, by passing it over 
the surface in connection with the harrow. We have 
known this treatment to effect a thorough intermixture, 
aad to more than double the crop obtained by common 
management with coarse manure.” 


Don’t sexp Poor Saexe tro Marxet.—The New York 
Tribune, in a@ recent report of the sheep market, says: 
“Mutton in good condition sells at 7 to 8 cents per 
pound. The prospect of prices ruling low from this time 
on are almost certain, as pelts, although all the time in- 
éreasing in value, do not increase in price. A large pro- 
portion of the sheep in market of late are toc thin for 
profit to the producer or consumer, and it is upon this 
class that all the serious losses to drovers have occurred. 
Will they bear this in mind: that good mutton sheep 
always sell readily at a fair price in this market, and that 
it is sometimes even difficult to get rid of poor old sheep 
at any rate short of ruinous ‘to owners. Farmers some- 
times buy such stock, but we have not seen one in market 
for 4 month at least.” 


Trvz ror Corrine Truser.—“ We have often urged our 
readers,” says the Country Gentleman, “the importance 
of cutting rail and other timber in the summer. Experi- 
ments of ovr own, and frequent observation, have satis- 
fied us that soft wood, cut when the bark peels from it 
freely, and when it will rapidly season,Jasts at least 
twice as long as winter or spring cut timber. The latter 
seasons slowly and becomes partially sap-rotten ; the for- 
mer dries thoroughly and hardens like horn.” 





Tas Price or Woot.—Wa tee Brown's Monthly Wool 
Circular says; ‘ Webave to report a dull market in do- 
mestic fleece during the past month, caused by the ex- 
treme figures at which farmers bave held their Wools in 
the country, and the unwillingness of manufacturers to 

pay such prices, even im this market, while there exists 
so much doubt as to what goods will bring when. made. 
Tn such @ state of affairs we cam not expect much ac- 
tivity, and should this dullness continue, growers may 
have to accept considerably less for their wool than they 
could have obtained in the early part of the sedson ; ‘still, 
while everything is so unsettled, and so many and vari- 
ous causes are operating upon the interests of the trade, 
it is almost impossible for any one to predict with any 
degree of certainty the state of the market in the future, 
and those best acquainted with the business confess them- 
selves at fault. We are of opinion, however, that ex- 
treme prices will not prevail this year, on account of the 
large stock of foreign wools now in market which are 
being brought considerably more into use than ever be- 
fore, thus lessening, in a corresponding degree, the de- 
mand for domestic wools. But little of the new clip has 
come to market; wbat has been bought in the West has 
been chiefly for manufacturers, and they now wisb that 
their purchases had been smaller. The market for pulled 
wool has also been dull, atid although the stock is light 


‘prices have declined.” 


“ Wi ir Pay To use Puaster?”—This is a question 
frequently asked. Lev Baettert, in the Country Gen- 
tleman, closes an article on the subject with the following 
paragraph, which contains much truth : 


“That plaster is a cheap and valuable manure on m aur 
farms, has been thousands of times proven beyond 
cavil; and it is —e true that on other farms its a 
plication wild not pa pay. Experiments alone can prectiaally 
settle the question for each and every farmer, how far the 
purcbase and use of it will be for or against his pecu- 
niary interest; and he should be governed i in this matter 
accordingly.” 

In this section, on our uplands, plaster almost invari- 
ably is a profitable application to clover. 


Lice on Catrie.—A correspondent of the Boston Culti- 
vator says: “No one ever saw an animal in good condi- 
tion lousy, and no one ever suw a poor one, that was so 
for any length of time, that was not. This I consider 
proof enough; but if any one doubts, let him try the 
remedy of good feed, and he will soon see how much su- 
perior it is to all the washes so highly recommended. 
The decay of the skin, consequent on the change from 
fat to lean, produces lice, and the way to cure a disease is 
to remove the cause.” This remedy is not new, but it is 
entirely safe and generally quite effectual. 

Corron 1n Intrvo1s.—The J2inois Farmer says: “ One- 
half acre of cotton was so nearly ruined by the cut-worm 
that we had it plowed up and planted to late sweet corn. 
In all parts of the State we hear the same complaint iu 
regard to this crop, and it is highly probable that some 
means will be devised to stop this depredator on this crop, 
or we shall not be able to grow it.” 


A Wonperrct Ewe.--The Annandale Heraid states 
that James Bores, of Middlebie, has a Cheviot ewa 
seventeen years old, that has given birth to forty lambs. 
and seems likely to hold out for several years to come! 
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WALES AND TALES IN THE GARDEN—NO. V. 





“ Come and look at this bed of double Zinnias. 
The plant is rather coarse, but it is easily raised, 
grows freely, and the flowers, when you get good 
ones, are superv. Here is one as large and double 
as a dablia.” 

“ Let us measure it.” 

“Tt is exactly three inches in diameter, or nine 
inches in circumference !” : 





“These balsams are fine. There are few flowers 
that have been more improved. One would hardly 
suspect that they are the same plants as our old 
fashioned Lady Slipper.” 

“They were never great favorites of mine. The 
foliage is too dence and the plant too large. The 
flowers are handsome, bat you cannot see them 
to advantage.” ‘ 

“ That is an objection, but if the plants are re- 
peatedly transplanted they become stocky, and the 
growth of the leaves and stalks is checked while 
the flowers are finer and more abundant.” 

“ When gathered and placed with a little water 
in a shallow dish they retain their freshness some 
time, and are really beautiful flowers.” 

“Can I save the seed?” 

“Certainly; but the probability is that it will 
not be very good. I do not mean that it will not 
grow, but that the flowers produced from it will 
not be as fine and as double as these are from im- 
ported seed. Good seed is obtained from plants 
stunted by being grown in poor soil in small pots, 
and with little water. The seed grown from 
plants so treated produces double flowers.” 

“Mr. Vick showed me yesterday a double por- 
talacca that was very beautiful. It is perfectly 
double. I thought at first that it was arose. He 
has them of all colors and they grow as easily and 
flower as well as the single kinds.” 


“T have tried this year for the first time the 
Champion of Scotland Pea. It beats anything in 
the pea line I am acquainted with. Champion of 
England is excellent—but it is too rampant a 





—= 
grower. Ohampion of Scotland does not grow a 
high and the pods and peas are larger. Look gt 
these. The pod is very long and well filled, and 
the peas are as large as a medium white bean.” 

“ Veitch’s Perfection is also a splendid pea, My 
friend the Doctor has raised them this year for the 
first time and thinks they are just right ; they bear 
well and are of good size. It does not take gs 
long to pick and shell a meal of them as of the old 
fashioned small kinds” 

“T injured my peas this year by turning over 
the vines. They were not poled, and the weg 
wind had blown them over on the east side of the 
row. I thought I would put a few short slats jg 
the ground for them to rest on. I stuck them op 
the east side of the row and in doing so turned 
over the peas on to the west side. This seemed to 
check their growth, and they did not do well, | 
suppose the wind injured them.” 





‘** Few people realize how much damage we sus. 
tain from high winds even in summer. I have takep 
considerable pains this season to raise good water 
melons — and have succeeded very well. . The 
Black Spanish, especially, is quite large, and the , 
Orange promises well; but the best water melons 
we have in the garden are some chance sown ones, 
(Black Spanish,) that came up among the parsneps, 
The vines cling to the parsneps and are not blown 
about by the winds.” ; 

“T have heard the same thing stated in regard 
to weeds among melonsand cucumbers. The vines 
clinging to them instead of to each other, and are 
more evenly distributed over the ground and less 
liable to be blown about.” 

“There may be some truth in this idea, but 
weeds have no business in a well-cultivated garden 
It is not much trouble to peg down the runners of 
your melons, pinching them in at the same time, 
It is certainly true, however, that shelter from 
winds is very important.” 





“Can any one tell what is the reason that an 
apparently healthy cucumber or melon vine should 
wither up and die so suddenly, I have noticed it 
for years, and have thought it was caused by an im 
sect at the roots or on the vines. but have failed 
to find him even if he is there.” 

“T had a strong, healthy cucumber plant grow- 
ing in an old cold frame that withered up and died 
a few days since without any apparent cause; and 
here you notice is a melon plant with two main 
vines, One of these vines is dead, while the other © 
is still apparently healthy and vigorous, Why 
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ove half the plant should die so suddenly and the 
other half be healthy, [ cannot imagine, unless 
the main stem has been punctured by an insect— 
but there is no evidence that such is the case.” j 

“J suppose it is a fact that a particular part of a 
plant derives its support from particular part of 
the roots. And if this is so, anything which in- 
jares or destroys a particular root would injure or 
destroy that portion of the plant deriving its 
nourishment from it—while the remainder of the 
plant inight be healthy.” 

“It is on this supposition that I consider the 
fact that a part of a pear tree blights and dies, 
while the rest of the tree is unaffected, is no ob- 
jection to,my theory of the fire blight being caused 
bys fangus at the roots,” 

“Lzerpie, in his new work on ‘The Natural 
Laws of Husbandry,’ says, ‘organic matters accu- 
mulating largely in the subsoil, act very injuriously, 
especially in clay, where they decay much more 
alowly than in a lime soil. The process of decay 
is communicated to the sickening roots, in which 
spores of fungi find a suitable soil for their de- 
velopment.’ ” 

“The fact is, any woody matter in decaying 
slowly- in the soil produces fungus, and that the 
spores of fungus can be taken up by the roots, is, to 
say the least, not improbable. The pear orchards 
in this vicinity that have suffered most from the 
fire blight, are on soil filled with the roots of trees, 
and on examination these old roots are found to 
be covered with fungus.” 

“Tn the last number of the London Florist and 
Pomologist, James Barnes, of Bicton, in an article 
on the Deodara Cedar, says that this ‘most noble, 
ornamental and graceful-growing tree’ is failing in 
some parts of the country. The trees become 
rusty, and lose their foliage at the points of the 
shoots. The largest tree of this kind at Bicton 
tis sixty feet high, with a trunk, two feet from the 
ground, six feet nine inches in circumference, 
branching beautifully and gracefully to the green 
sward, in diameter from thirty-six to forty feet.’ 
It must be a magnificent tree; but that is not what 
intended toread. Here is what hé says about 
fangus at the roots of trees: 

“There were also four large and beautifully 
twining plants growing at each corner of a square 

jece of water here about twelve years ago. The 

liage of one, after some hot sunny days, turned 
almost suddenly, from a beautiful luxuriant green 
to pale yellow. On examination, the foliage was 
covered with a very fine, minute mildew. Here 


the plant stood a yellow, unhealthy looking object 
till the following spring, unable to put forth new 








—— As the season and sun advanced off it 
fell, leaving a naked, dead tree.” 

“This seems to have been almost as sudden as 
the pear blight.” ; 

“Mr, Barnes examined the roots, and says: 


_ “IT turned off the turf for a good distance about 
it, with fork and spade the earth was thrown out. 
Why, the roots were as white as a miller’s jacket, 


éaten up with fungus. It had ron up entirely 


through the heart or centre of the tree; it was as 
soft, dry, and druscy as an old dry-rotted beam or 
board out of a cellar, eaten up with dry rot. What 
is the cause of this? Was it because it stands 
high and dry several feet above the surface of the 
water? No, the soil contained a good many old 
roots and pieces of wood that had been intermined 
some years before by the shrubbery, and had been 
grubbed. Thisrubbishy wood was white with mil- 
dew, druscy and brittle. Here, no doubt, was the 
enemy, and the effect was exactly like larch rot, or 
disease called by some.” 


“Tn another part of the grounds there was a 
fine clump or plantation of these trees, They did 
retnarkably well. But after they had been set out 
twelve years one of the trees became sickly. 
What was the cause? Mr. Barnes tells us: 

“ Why, on examination, an old hedge had for- 
merly run across the spot, had been grubbed and 
leveled. The old se musty, mildewed, de- 
cayed roots and sticks left in the ground were un- 
doubtedly the forerunners of this mischief, to which 
several other fine trees have since been sacri- 
fived.” 

“Is it jt not possible that the disease known as 
the “ Yellows” which is so injurious to peach trees 
in New Jersey is caused in the same way. It 
would be interesting to know if farmers there have 
not been in the habit, after an orchard gets old, of 
grubbing up the trees and setting out new ones on 
the same land.” 


“ Here is a good illustration of the advantages 
of summer pruning the grape. The Doctor thought 
I pruned too close. So to satisfy him I left one 
vine unpruned. The others I short@ned in to 
within two or three leaves of the bunches of grapea, 
and pinched off the laterals, These vines are now 
loaded with large, handsome clusters, while that 
left to itself is one mass of shoots hanging over 
from the top of the trellis, completely smothering 
the few poor bunches of grapes. inside, These 
rampant shoots draw all the nourishment from the 
grapes, besides shutting out the sun,” 

“There can be no doubt that grapes need sum- 
mer pruning. Perhaps a fe@ gardeners prune to 
excess, but the majority of the people prune too 
little. In traveling about the country it is seldom 
that one sees a properly trained grape vine, The 
majority are left to themselves. People either 
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don’t know how to prune them, or else they think 
it is too much trouble.” 
“Tt is really very little labor if attended to in 


time, I know a man who pruned his grapes this t 


summer with a pair of garden sheaf’. The vines 
had been neglected, and he went at them with a 
vengeance. The shoots were hanging over from 
the top of the trellis in a perfect mat, These ‘he 
clipped off without ceremony. He then went over 
the vines on the trellis, cutting out the shoots that 
were not needed, and shortening in the others, and 
snipping off the laterals till the vine presented 
quite a respectable appearance. The whole opera- 
ration of pruning three large vines did not occupy 
more than half an hour.” 





“Two years ago last spring I grafted over quite 
a number of apple and pear trees. It was the 
first grafting I had ever performed, but the grafts 
nearly all took, and have done well. Some of the 
apples are now bearing. We have had quite a 
nice lot of Red Astrachans, and I really think 
they taste all the better because I grafted them 
msyelf! Some of the pears are also bearing this 
year. One graft of Bartlett is loaded with fruit. 
It has twice as many pears on it as it would be safe 
to leave on a dwarf pear tree three years frofn 
planting.” 


‘“* The currant worm has not been quite so prev- 
alent this year as last. If people generally would 
‘only kill them—either with the thumb and finger 
or with white helibore or slaked lime, we should 
soon get them within reasonable bounds.” 

“We mnst not hope to raise nice fruit for any 
length of time without meeting with some draw- 
back. In a new country it seems right and proper 
that, having so many other things to contend against, 
insects should not be as numerous, But as the 
country bgcomes settled, and we begin to enjoy 
greater advantages, we must no longer hope to 
escape.” 

“The currant worm is an old enemy. In Eng- 
land it has been known for centuries, but as a 
general rule it does comparatively little damage. 
If neglected they spread over the gardens and be- 
come as destructive as in this country. We did 
not attend to them intime. It would have been 
an easy matter to have destroyed them when they 
first made their appegrance.” 

“[ was in Connecticut last week and saw a 
hedge of currants surrounding a garden, loaded 
with large, fine fruit. The worm had not yet 


a 
old fashioned crop of currants. The good ladies 
of the village were busily engaged in picking the 
fruit and making jelly for the soldiers,” 


MARKING TREES. 


Every body has felt the want of some effective 
plan of marking fruit trees in the orchard. Ay 
sorts of labels have been tried, and most persons 
depend for strict accuracy on having a manuscript 
list made of the trees as they are numerically gp. 
ranged on the ground. This is very well; but as 
one has to have the list always about, or sometimes 
likes to graft several kinds on one tree, the plan js 
so far objectionable. 

Now, it isa well known fact that the scratch of 
a pin on the bark leaves a scar that endures almost 
with the life of the tree. We were shown a beeth 
tree, recently, in Delaware county, by a middle 
aged man, with the initials of bis father still plainly 
traceable, which were scratched on the bark when 
his father was a boy. Thesame can be done with 
fruit trees, as we believe we saw suggested some 
years ago in an agricultural journal, but which 
like 9 good many good ideas that yearly float over 
the great sea of the agricultural press, has nearly 
been forgotten. 

We saw some trees a few days ago that had 
been marked in this way, and it reminded us that 
the idea was worth resuscitating. 

The annexed cut wil] explain the idea clearly: 








SESSVSSEEE SLES TESTE. 





The letters of the name are scratched on the 
under side of the branch, and the letters one above 
the other. In the case we saw, there were two 
kinds on the two arms of the tree: Baldwin and 
Northern Spy—the main or central stem being of 
another kind, the name of which we do not now 
remember.— Gardeners’ Monthly. 





OrNAMENTING Vacant Fire-PLaces In Suse, 
“FE. A, M.” the popular writer on Window Gat 
dening in the Lendon Gardeners’ Chronicle has in 
one of the June numbers a plan for ornamenting 
vacant fire-places in summer \by having climbing 
plants in low pots trained upon a folding wicker 
screen, the pots placed upon the floor. If still 
greater decoration is desired, the chimney-piece can 
be fitted with a board that curves prettily and 
edged with basket work three inches high, with a 
tin lining case which prevents any damp escaping. 
Ferns or mosses, or any low-growing plants, cal 
be put around the edge—in pots, of course—and 





made its appearance there, abd there was a real 


some taller ones at the back, 
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CURRANTS. 





a8 OHERRY CURRANT AND COMMON BED DUTOH 
VARIETY—OURRANT JELLY. 


Gevesee Farmer: My neighbor has a num- 


jr of bashes of the cherry currant growing side 


side with the common, or Red Dutch currant, 


|B econ, rather lowfand rich soil. I stepped in 


the other afternoon that I mightavail myself of the 
rtanity of contrasting these two varieties in 
the height of the fruiting season. I found the 
of each of a good bearing age, under good 
cakare, and with room sufficient to develop them. 
The cherry variety had darker colored, stouter and 
looking leaves, while the common sort 
had more leaves, and -they kept the fruit better 
The cherry currant was of a more rugged, 
eect habit of growth, while the branches of the 
sort were more curved, and in this way 
gave better protection to the fruit. The fruit of 
the was somewhat larger, but not longer 
panched than the common sort, and in quantity 
the yield was considerably less, I noticed that the 
fit of the cherry had rotted on the bunches in 
the proportion of not far from one-third of the 
eop; while the common sort had not lost half this 
proportion; owing, I inferred, to the protection 
above alluded to. The acidity of the cherry was 
notso great as some statemeyts had led me to an- 
ticipate. I found but little’ difference between it 
and the Red Dutch. 

The sam of my conclusion was to make no in- 
yestment in cherry currants. For a number of 
years past I have compared the Victoria with the 
Red Dutch. Under the same cultivation the Vic- 
toria will produce longer bunches than the Red 
Dutch, with a fine long stem, bare of fruit for an 
inch or more, where it connects with the branch, 
which enables even a careless one to pick the 
fmit without “squatting” it. If the Dutch 
receives good cultivation, by which I mean has 
sufficient room allowed it, is kept mostly or en- 
tirely free of suckers, and has about one-half of 
the growth of the previons season trimmed off be- 
fore the buds start in the spring, a marked change 
isproduced ; instead of the jammed masses of 
short-stemmed bunches, so common and so diffi- 
ealt to pick without crushing the fruit, the bunches 
grow of great length, (I have counted twenty-one 
currants on a bunch,) with as much of the stem 
free of fruit, and thus facilitate rapid gathering, as 
has the Victoria, Under the same system of cul- 
tivation the Red Dutch will yield a greater quan- 
tity of fruit than the Victoria. 

ose who raise currants for the market will find 
it greatly to their interest to give them good culti- 
vation, as by so doing they not only increase the 
tize and quantity of the fruit, but get bunches so 
mach longer and are so much more easily gathered 
- the cost of picking will be reduced one- 


¢ La Versaillaise comes highly recommen¢ed, 
bafof its merits I have had as yet no personal ex- 
perience. “To those who fancy an unique variety, 
currant, striped red and white, (the nameI can 
not this moment recall,) presents a singular ap- 
pearance. It is quite acid. I do not recommend 


, it for eating purposes, excepting only such as grow 


their own sugar. 


A single hint to those making currant jelly. The 
simplest process is this: take a pound of white 
sugar to a pint of juice, boil the juice separately 
for five minutes, meanwhile heating the sugar very 
hot in an oven; stir the sugar into the juice, and 
boil one minute. A nice flavoring can be obtained 
by adding a very small quantity of raspberry juice 
before boiling. James J. H. Grecory. 

Marblehead, Massachusetts. 





A JAPANESE GRAPE. 





In the Genesee Farmer for June, 1861, page 187, 
we published the following: 


Mr. R. Forruns, in his last letter from Japan to 
the London Gardeners’ Chronicle, mentions a 
grape that grows about Yeddo, that he thinks 
worthy of introduction into this country. He 
says: 

“The vine of this district, which you may as 
well name at once the “‘Yeddo vine,” produces a 
fruit of great excellence. The bunches are medium 
sized, the berries are of a brownish color, thin- 
skinned, and the flavor is all that can be desired. 
This grape may be valued in England, where we 
have so many fine kinds, and most certainly will 
be highly prized in the United States of America. 
A few years ago I was traveling from, Malta to 
Grand Cairo, in company with Mr. Bryant, the 
celebrated American poet, and a genuine lover of 
horticultural pursuits. This gentleman informed 
me that, owing to some cause, our European vines 
did not succeed much on the other side of the At- 
lantic, and suggested the importance of intro- 
ducing varieties from Ohina, where the elimate, 
as regards extremes of heat and cold, is much like 
that of the United States. Ihad never met with 
what I considered a really good variety of grape 
in China, and therefore have not been able to act 
on Mr. Bryant’s suggestion. At last, however, 
we have a subject for the experiment, and I urged 
its impoatance on Dr. Hata, who is an American 
citizen, and who has already introduced a number 
of plants to his country from Obina. He enters 
warmly into the matter, and no doubt will accom- 
plish the object in view. I therefore conclude 
this article, by giving notice to your readers on the 
other side of the water to look out for the arrival 
of the “Yeddo vine.” 

We hope to hear of the arrival of the “ Yeddo 
vine.” 


We understand that this grape has been received 
by Messrs. Parsons & Co., of Flashing, N. Y. It 
is said that they intend to send ont young vines of 
this variety the present autumn, that it may be 
extensively tried in different parts of the country. 
In what way it is to be distributed is not stated. 

¢ 





Tue Parapetruia Raspserry.—The editor of 
the Germantown Telegraph, who is very cautious 
how he recommends new fruits, speaks highly of 
thie seedling raspberry, raised by Mr. Furron, of 
Philadelphia. It isvery productive and of exceb 





lent quality, and firm enough for marketing. 


a 
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SOAP SUDS FOR CARROTS. 





Wirx1asM Carmicnakt, of the Dunmore Gardens, 
Falkirk, writes to the London Florist and Pomol- 


goist as follows: 

“Tt is generally most difficult for a gardener to 
obtain an abundant and healthy crop of carrots. 
The gardens here are about ten acres in extent, and 
till lately, every endeavor to obtain an abundant 
crop of this usefal vegetable has failed—as it has 
been invariably cut off by the grub. We have, 
however, I am glad tosay, been perfectly success- 
ful during last season, and have obtained a pure 
crop—clean and beautiful. In the autumn, we 
trenched the ground two spades deep, and left it in 
a rough state. In the first week of April, we 
leveled the ground with Dutch hoes, and drew 
drills 15 inches apart. Before sowing the seed, we 
applied guano at the rate of about4 cwt. to an acre. 
The seed came up well, but just as they were fit 
for thinning they assumed, as usual, a yellow ap- 
pearance—owing to the attacks of the grub. e 
then adopted an expedient which, I am glad to say, 
has proved highly successful. Having a large 
quantity of soap suds beside us—as we constantly 
employ them for the wall trees—and having taken 
the rose from the watering pot, we applied a con- 
siderable quantity to the rows. The result of this 
new experiment was very gratifying, as the crop 
assumed, shortly afterwards, a fine healthy appear- 
ance. The fact that we have employed guano for 
the last several years without producing the same 
effect, leads me to the conclusion that my success 
was chiefly owing to this very simple and easily 
procured remedy. Should it in future years prove 
the successful remedy I have found it this year to 
be, I shall be most happy to acquaint your readers 
with it as the remedy, though exceedingly simple 
and easily procured, will, I believe, prove highly 
beneficial.” 


How tro Branon Cetgery ror Exursition.—Of 
all exhibitions we have ever seen, Bolton, in Lan- 
cashiere, takes the lead for the admirable manner 
in which the vegetables are staged—everythiug 
being so clean and orderly; even the potatoes, 
leeks and celery are as clean as new pins. What, 
however, struck us most, was the clean white color 
of the celery—from the root to nearly the top being 

uite free from diseased specks and discolorations. 

n inquiry, we find it is the practice not to earth 
up the celery at all, but simply to tie it up as it 
grows, and wrap coarse paper around it, occasion- 
ally removing it to see that thestalks are growing 
straight, or to assist them in doing so, whén 
wanted for exhibition purposes. The flavor may 
not be quiteso good, or it may not be quite so 
crisp, as when grown in the ordinary way, but the 
color is certainly much better, for exhibition pur- 
pee when grown in this way, and it is not inferior 

size. The new imperial pink celery appears to 
us to be the best of the pink or red kinds for show- 
ing, as it produces very little heel, and is a large- 

wing, solid, crisp, fine-flavored kind, The new 

perial white is fully equal to it—the only differ- 
ence being in the color. In fact, the former, as 
shown at Bolton, was bleached to almost a clear 
white.— Gossip of the Garden, 





wen 
PRESERVING FRUIT, 

From.the experience of a number of Years 
putting up various kinds of fruits, we learn _ 
the less they are cooked the more nearly the 
ural flavor of the fruit is preserved—provided a” 
heat has been raised to a sufficient degree ag tp 
tirely expel the air contaified in the cells ¢ 
fruit. Beyond this, cooking is unneo 
heating the fruit we have practised various | 
ods: at first it was scalded in a kettle and thea 
into the jars; but of late years, particularly wig, 
the different berries, our practice has been to, 
them at once into the jars, and then set them y 
the water, raising the heat to the boiling poi 
letting them stand in the water until the contents 
are thoroughly heated through—taking the fray 
from one of the jars to fill up the shrin 
— is — in x kettle for this pu 
then sealing immediately. By putti 
into the jars before onan scalded, it rekon 
form much better. The most convenient ye 
for setting the jars into for scalding, that we hay 
tried, is a square tin pan, as large as can be om, 
veniently heated over the stove—say to hold tq 
or twelve one-quart jars at a time, in two rom, 
The depth of the pan should be nearly equalto th 
hight of the jars. We have learned one lessop 
rather costly experience: If the jars set closedoy, 
upon the bottom of the pan they are very liable 
break, owing to the confined air in the cavity g 
the bottom. To obviate this, a small wire is 
in a zigzag form, so that some portion of the wir 
will come under the bottom of each jar.—County 
Gentleman. \ 





—_—_ 





Bie Pars anv Pumpxiys.—To have big pen 
or other fruit, just work on the stalk that bem 
them the point of an adjoining shoot—then ym 
shall see what you shall see. So says a French am 
ateur enthusiastically in the fruit line, If jm 
want big pumpkins and squashes, just bore littl 
gimlt hole in their rind when the frruit is afer 
weeks old, and push in a long piece of cottm, 
with the loose end in a pan of water. The cotton 
will suck up the water, and the pumpkin will suk 
the cotton, and by the time your fruit is ripe yo 
will have the largest pumpkin that ever wa 
seen. “ 





Prorrction From THE Cur Worm.—We han 
recently seen a mode for preventing the ot 
worm from destroying young, recently set cabbage 
plants, consisting of wrapping a piece of stiff 
per around the stem when the plant is set out,# 
as to extend a little above and an inch or two ® 
low the surface. We have adopted this molt 
more than twenty years—although it is now. 
ommended as new—and we can vouch for 

tire efficiency. Thick writing paper appeas¥ 
answer the purpose best, and old letters may 
torn up and employed. Stiff wrapping paper 
even burdock leaves have answered about as well 


the stem, where the cut worm usually 





it.—Country Gentleman. 


the object being merely to place a protection abet 
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~poung People’s Page. 


Brcazaxn, in his Curiosities of Natural History, gives 
te following account of a lawsuit in France about a rat: 





these words, he brings ont a cage full of rats like that 
which had sold me. He chooses. me a female, for 
which I pay him fifty francs ($10), I carry it off more 
enchanted than ever. Some months afterwards the fe- 
male has young; I look at them, they had not trumpets. 
I say to myself, ‘Without doubt they will sprout here- 
after like elephants’ tusks.’ I wait one month, two 





Plivy, Buffon and Lacepede have made us acquainted 
pith the races of animale which inhabit the two hemi- 
opobbres, but none of these savants, any more than the 
paturalists their successors, have made mention of the 
#trampet-rat,” and a search for it among the antedilavian 
seimals discovered by science will be equally unsuccess- 
fl. The “trumpet-rat” is modern ; its existence dates 
from the time the Zouaves weggin Africa. The action at 
jaw brought by M. Triguel against Girome, a retired 
Youave, makes us believe that this is the animal in ques- 
Wie Plaintiff. “Gentlemen, this individual has cheated 
me out of a hundred francs ($20), and has, at the same 
time, wilfully abused my confidence. He knows that I 
gm much interested in geology, antiquities, natural 
piences. I have collections of fossils, of medals, of 
mate snimals, of curious plants. One day he called upon 
meand said: ‘Sir, I have a kind of animal which has 
never been mentioned by any naturalist.’ ‘What is it, 
gir?’ ‘It is a“‘trumpet-rat.”’ ‘What do you call the 
trampet-rat?’ ‘Sir, as the name indicates, it is a rat 
which has a trumpet.’ ‘Whereis it?’ ‘On his nose like 
a thinoceros.” ‘And you have it alive?’ ‘Alive and 
well; if you wish to see it, you have only to come to my 
house.’ ‘Directly; come along.’ 

“] was very anxious to see this strange animal. We 
wrived at his house, and he shows me in a cage an enor- 
mous rat, very lively and in good condition, and which 
realiy had on its nose a sort of slender excrescence about 
two centimetres long (two-thirds of an inch), covered 
with hair like the body of the animal, with vertebra in 
it, and, a most extraordinary thing, larger at the summit 
than at the base, the contrary to what it ought to be in 
the usual course of things. J ask to examine this phe- 
nomenon ; he puts it in my hand, and holds its paws and 
head that I might examine at my ease this extraordinary 
trumpet. I ask him if it were not a dupe, and mystifia- 
tation, and to convince myself I take a pin and force it 
into the trumpet. The animal cried out, winced, and a 
dtop of blood came from the prick. The experiment was 
conelusive—it was really a trumpet forming a part of the 
Tat, j 
“I wonder. I ask this man if he would sell his rat. 
He answers in the affirmative. I ask his price. Fifty 
francs, I pay it without any bargaining, and I bring the 
mimal home. I invite my friends and servants to see it, 
the ery of admiration was universal—I was enchanted. 

“Some one says to me, ‘ You ought to procure a female 
(this was a male).’ I bad thought of that, but having 
ween but one rat at the house of the person who sold it to 
mé, I concluded that he had no more. I detegmined, 
therefore, to go directly to see, and I ask him if were 
possible to get a female. ‘Nothing easier,’ he answered 
me; I have written to Africa, and they have sent me 
many trumpet-rats, of whichI have two females,’ With 


ths, six months; every day I look at the nose of my 
rats, but the trumpet never appeared. 

“In a house where I go frequently I make the acquaint- 
ance of an officer who had served a long time in Africa. 
‘Tell me,’ I says to him one day—‘you have beeh in 
Africa—do you know the trumpet-rats?’ ‘Perfectly,’ he 
answers me, ‘Ah! then you can inform me.’ I then 
tell him my story. Then this gentleman began to laugh, 
as though his sides would split, I say to myself, ‘Cer- 
tainly then I have been duped.’ When he was calm I 
beg him to explain the motive of his hilarity. Then he 
tells me what follows: ‘The trumpet-rat, he tells me, is 
not a supernatural thing—it is an invention due to the 
leisure moment of the Zouaves. This is how they make 
them: you take two rats; you tie their paws firmly on 6 
board, the nose of one close to the end of the tail of the 
other; with a pen-knife or a lancet you make ari incision 
into the nose of the rat which is hindermost, and you 
graft the tail of the first into the nose; you tie firmly the 
muzzle to the tail, and you leave the two rats in this po- 
sition for forty-eight hours. At the end of the time the 
union has taken place, and the two parts have grown to- 
gether; then you cut off the tail of the rat which is in 
front to the required length, and let him go, but still 
keep the other tied to the board but with his head loose, 
and you give him something to eat. At the end of a 
month or more the wound is perfectly healed, and the 
eyes of the most curious scrutators would not see a trace 
of the grafting. This is what these Zouaves do; the 
rats have no trumpet—you have been deceived, (Ze rats 
n'ont pas de trompe ; vous aveg ete trompe). 

“On the part of the defendant, it was urged that he 
had certainly made up the rats as has been stated, but he 
affirms that he had not sold them to the plaintiff as rats 
‘born’ with a trumpet. 

The President, “ ‘1s this true, M. Triguel? 

M. Triguel. “‘ You understand, Sir, after the experi- 
ment which I made with the prick of the pm, which bled 
and made the animal cry, I ought to believe that the 
trumpet was natural.’ 

The President. “ ‘Then the defendant told you that it 
was a particular kind of rat?’ 

The Plaintiff’. “‘ Yes, without doubt.’ 

The Defendant. “‘In fact—it is a particular kind of 
rat.’” f 

Verdict for the Zouave—the trumpet-rat maker. 





Waar two animals had the least luggage in the ark ?— 
The fox and the cock, for they only had a brush and 
comb between them. 

How many young ladies will reach from Lendon to 
Brighton, it being fifty miles? Fifty, for a miss is as 
good as a mile. ‘ 

Wuicn is the fastest, heat or cold? Heat, because you 





ean catch a cold, 
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Miscellaneous, 


Tue Jasuine.—We are told that a Duke of Tuscany 
was the first possessor of this pretty shrub in Europe; 
and he was so jealously fearful lest others should enjoy 
what he alone wished to possess, that strict injunctions 
were given to his gardener not to give a slip—not so 
much as a single flower—to any person. To this ¢om- 
mand the gardener would have been faithful, had not love 
wounded him by the sparkling eye of a fair but portion- 
less peasant, whose want of a little dowry, and his pov- 
erty, alone kept them from the hymenial altar. On the 
birth-day of his mistress he presented her with a nose- 
gay, and to render the boquet more acceptable, orna- 
mented it with a branch of jasmine, The povera figlia, 
wishing to preserve the bloom of this new flower, put it 
into fresh earth, and the branch remained green all the 
the year. In the following spring it grew, and was cov- 
ered with flowers. It flourished and multiplied so much 
under the fair nymph’s cultivation, that she was able to 
amass a little fortune from the sale of the precious gift 
which love had made her; when, with asprig of jasmine 
in her breast, she bestowed her hand:and wealth on the 
happy gardener of her heart. And the Tuscan girls, to 
this day, preserve the remembrance of this adventure, by 
invariably wearing a nosegay of jasmine on their wed- 
ding-day ; and they have a proverb which says, a young 
girl worthy of wearing this nosegay is rich enough to 
make the fortune of good husband.—Notes and Queries. 











Exreaorpinary Frenca TeLecrapuic Invention.—The 
Abbe Caselli’s recent invention, the pan-telegraph, is 
described as one of the greatest scientific wonders of the 
present day. A dispatch written at Paris is reproduced 
at Marseilles without the assistance of any clerk, with 
the most rigorous fidelity, as is elso a portrait sketch, or 
drawing of auy kind. The Empress has had her likeness 
telegraphed to some friends in the provinces, and recently 
the inventor telegraphed a painting of a full-blown rose 
from the Observatory to the Bureau of the Telegraphic 
Administration. The petals were of a beautiful pink 
color, and the ieaves of an equaily good green—in short, 
were exactly like the tints of the original. Rossini also 
telegraphed to Marseilles by this apparatus a melody 
which he improvised in honor of the inventor. 





A VatoasLe Bucker.—Among the many curious modes 
of making money in Australia, none, I think, surpasses 
the following: A surgeon told me that he went one day 
into the tent of a brother medicus, on the Bendigo, just 
as a patient was going out. “I have been stopping a 
tooth,” said the surgeon. «Do you get good cement 
here?” inquired my friend. ‘“ Admirable!” replied the 
surgeon. “I saw an old gutta-percha bucket selling in a 
lot of old tools one day at an auction. I bought the lot 
for the sake of the bucket, which cost me five shillings. 
I have already stopped some hundreds of teeth with the 
gutta-percha at a guinea each, and shall, no doubt, stop 
thousands with it before the old bucket is used up. It is 
a fortune tome. My name is up for an unrivaled dentist, 
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Tue Procress oy Epvcation.—At the 





Zo Your Honour 
this is to Certify that A—— F—— has been 
for upwards four Years of Mine and Duering 
bas conducted himself While Under My Care wi 
Steddy and Industerious Sperit that becomes A 
his and from the information that I bave received 
Experiance of his past Charrecter I cinceraly Belive in 
innocent of the Charge brought before You, tia 
I ramain Yours ; 
Henery —— 


P—k Chool 


===> 
hearing of sn. 


cent case before the English local magistrates, ¢ 
was handed up to the bench, on behalf of one 
prisoners, of which the following is a verbatim co 


of the 


May | 
A 

fay 
th 


 Drummager of the 


Lancishire 


Airtillery Volunteer 


Notwithstanding that “Henery” “ cincerally” by 
lived” in the “inocence” of his “Steddy and Induster;. 
ous” “scboller,” the boy pleaded guilty to the change 





“Oh God of my fathers 
My hope is in Thee; 
Jesus my dearest, 
Now liberate me. 

2 fetters and chains 
hn sorrows and ns, 
My desire is to Pee 
Deep feeling 
Appeali 


Queen or Scor’s Paarer.—Mesors. Editors: | send you 
a translatidn of the prayer of the Queen of Scotts, whig 
I think is equally correct and more poetical than any yoy 
have lately published. 


We 


ng, 
And reverently kneeling, 


I adore, I implore, 
Thou wouldst liberate 


[Congregationalig, 





Grammaticat Joxine.—“ What is the reason of a blow 
leaving a blue mark after it?” asked an inquiring youn 
man of a medical student. “It’s easily accounted fr,’ 
was the reply; “for you know that blow in the perf 





“I can’t reconcile differences,” said Septimus Hania, 
“For instance, there is nothing more regular. ia i 
coming round than dinner-time—and nothing less oe- 
tain than dinner.” 





“What for? 


“Sam, why don’t you talk to massa and tell him tole 
up treasures in heaven?” 
of laying up treasures dere, where he never see 'm 
again?” 


What de we 





Wey are photographers the most uncivil of all trade 
people? Jecause when we make application for copy 
of our portrait they always reply with a negative. 





Curran was once asked by one of his brother judgés, 
“Do you see anything ridiculous in this wig?” “Nothing 
but the head,” was the reply. 





“Waat church do you attend, Mrs. Partington!” 
. paradox church where the Gospel is dispens# 








and they come to me from far and near.” 


Ir there is “many a slip ’twixt the cup and the lip’ 
will drinking out of the saucer insure freedom from sud 
mishap? 
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Contributed to the Genesee Farmer. 





flor Been.—We have the pleasure of giving this 
sooth 3 receipt for beer which is really valuable, The 
jet is easily made, and will keep six or eight months. 
fire months after it is fermented, it is almost equal to 
ge This receipt is for fifteen gallons: Twelve ounces 
of hops, six quarts of molasses, ten eggs. Put the hops 
ins big, and boil them fifteen minutes in three pailfuls 
gvater. Put in the molasses while hot, and pour im- 
geliately into a strong ale cask, which can be made per- 
gelly air-tight, and put in the remainder of the water 


This beer will not ferment in cold weather unless 
potin quite a warm place. 





faxox Pre.—(Mrs. Lone.)—One lemon, one cup of 
agar, two eggs, three tablespoonfuls of flour, one cup 
¢ milk; gtate the rind of the lemon; mix the whole to- 
gether, leaving oat the whites of the eggs; pour in the 
pilk last. Bake in a deep plate lined with pastry. Beat 
the whites of the eggs to a stiff froth; sweeten with 
four tablespoonfuls of sugar; put it on the top when 
tuked, and return the pies to the oven and brown lightly. 





Paogservine Peacues 1n Vixegar,—To twelve pounds 
of peaches tuke six pounds of coffee sugar; add one pint 
bestcider'vinegar, and simmer the sugar and vinegar to- 
gether; pour veiling water upon the peaches; remove 
them iv two minutes; pour off the water and wipe them 
dry without breaking the skin; put them into the sirup 
sod boi zently until the fruit is cooked through. This 
preserre is very good, but will not keep long. . 


Caza Cixe.—One cup of sugar, one and a half cups 
of four, two eggs; break them into a teacup; fill up the 
cup With sweet cream; add one teaspoonful cream-tartar, 
webalf teaspoonful soda, one-quarter of a nutmeg, and 
alittle salt. This cake is very good when successful. It 
should be eaten while fresh. . 








Sort Jousites.—Two cups of sugar, one cup of butter, 
me cup of milk, four eggs, one-half teaspoonful salera- 
tus, four enough to make the cake a little thicker than 
pound cake. ‘Pour into deep tins an inch thick. Bake in 
When coid cut in squares. 


losr Cake witnout Yeast.—One and a half cup of 
butter, three cups of sugar, one cup of milk, five cups of 
four, four eggs, one teaspoonful of soda, three teaspoon- 
fals of cream-tartar, rasins, nutmeg, and a glass of wine 
or brandy. 


Bakeo FLovr Pupprne.-—Six tablespoonfuls of dour wet 
& for starch and mixed with a quart of boiling milk, 
freeges and a piece of butter the size of an egg. Bake 
half an bour. : 


squick oven. 








Cove Cooxres.—Three pounds of flour, one pound of 
gar, one pound of butter, one ounce of cloves. Wet 
With molasses enough to roll out thin. Bake quick. 





gid. Let the mixture stand until cool, and then add the j. 
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yp — tt Rice Bauis.—Boii rice in water as usual; put it into 
. Fadies Depa ntent, teacups, and turn out-dn s deep platter; when cold take 
ee ® pint of milk, a tittle cream, two eggs, two tablespoon- 
ORIGINAL DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. fuls of Wine. and sweeten like custard. Whip it all to- 


gether, and turn over the balls. ; 





Porx Caxe.—Fifteen ounces salt pork chopped fine; 
pour on it a pint of boiling water; onesteacup of mo- 
lasses, two of sugar, one tablespoonful of soda or salera- 
tus, cloves and cinnamon, one pound of fruit, nine cups 
of flour. 


Tomato Sor.—Take smooth, ripe tomatoes; put them 
in salt water for three or four days; drain them; prick 
each one, and lay them in a jar with siiced onions and 
Spices until the jar is filled, then cover close. 








Dexicate Caxe.—(Mrs. Beacu.)—One-half pound of - 
butter, one pound of sugar, one pound of flour, one tea- 
cup of milk, the whites of seven eggs, one teaspoonfal 
of cream-tartar, one-half teaspoonful of sodu. 


Picatrtty.—Take green tomatoes, cabbage, green pep- 
pers and onions; chop them, and press them for twenty- 
four hours; add salt and spices, and put into a jar; po 
on vinegar enough th moisten them. 








Mrs. Garrett's Caxe.—Three cups of sugar, one cup 
of butter, four cups of flour, five eggs, one-half teaspoon- 
ful of soda. Just before setting in the oven add the juice . 
of one lemon and the grated rind. . 





Crove Caxe.— One pound of flour, one pound of sugar, 
one-half-pound of butter, one pound of rasins, four eggs, 
one nutmeg, one tablespoonful of cloves, one teaspoonful 
of cinnamon and one of saleratus. 





Cotocre.—(Mrs. Bean.)—Five drachms garden laven- 
der, five drachms lemon oil, three drachms oil of Rerga- 
mot, three drops oil of cloves, three drops of musk, one 
quart alcohol (proof.) 


Naptes Biscurt.—One-half pound of sugar, one-half 
pound of flour, four eggs. Drop on buttered paper; 
sift sugar dver them; flavor with lemon; bake quick. 


Mrs. Wo.tcorr’s Caxke.—Two cups of flour, one eup of 
sugar, one-half cup of butter, one-half cup of cream, 
two eggs, a little saleratus. 


Picxiep Piums.—Seven pounds of plums, four pennds 
of sugar, one quart of vinegar, and one ounce each of 
cinnamon and cloves. 


Savsaces.—Forty pounds of meat, one pound of salt, 
a teaspoonful of pepper and two of herbs to each pound 
of meat. 





Corine Haws.—Four quarts of salt, two quarts of mo- 
lasses, six ounces of saltpetre, to one hundred pounds of 
meat. 


Biacxzerry Wixe.—-Eight quarts of juice, twenty 
pounds of sugar. Ad@ water enough to make six gal- 
lons, 


Raisep Biscvrr.—Five pints of flour, one quart milk, 
one-quarter pound of butter, one-half enn of veast. 
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THE GENESEE FARMER FOR 1864. 


We design to make great improvements in the GenEssE 

. Farmer for 1864. We have made arrangements for a 
supply of paper of much better quality, and shall use 
new type throughout. The amount of reading matter 
will also be increased. We are determined to make the 

Genesees Farmer worthy of the extensive patronage it 

has so long enjoyed. 

The subscription price, paid strictly in advance, will be 
seventy-five cents. 

Those subscribing at this time for 1864 will receive the 
three last numbers of this year, together with the whole 
volume for 1864. In other words, they will receive three 
pumbers for nothing. Will not our friends attending 
the Fairs take a copy of the Farwer with them and call 
the attention of their friends to this liberal offer. Al 
such favors will be appreciated. 

PREMIUMS. 

1. To any person sending us two subscribers for 1864, we 
will send a copy of the Rural Annual and Horticultural 
Directory for 1863. Price, 25 cents. 

2. For five subscribers we will send a copy of the Manual 
of Agriculture. Price, 75 cents. [This work should 
be in the hands of every young farmer in America.] 

3. For six subscribers we will send a copy of Mrs. 
Hae’s Modern Cookery Book. Price, $1. 

4. For seven subscribers we will send a copy of Zvery- 
body’s Lawyer, or the Horse and his Diseases. Price, $1.25. 

5. For ten subscribers we will send a complete set of the 
Rural Annual and Horticultural Directory, handsomely 
bound in two volumes. Price, $2.50. 

The sbove works will be sent postage paid by return 
mail. 
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Tus Marxers.—The reports from Euro, 1 


continue on the whole favorable as to the yield tan 
present harvest. In England frosts occurred on 
mornings of the 18th and 19th of July, which did 
damage to the late wheat. But the bulk of the crop 
too far advanced to suffer materially. ¥ 

Future prices will depend a good deal on the 
of the “Polish question.” Russia is making gi 
preparations for a possible war with the three GTeat pow. 
ers. If diplomacy fails to settle the question, We shal). 
have a war that will shake atl Europe, and the Price of ppp. 
duee will materially advance. 

The reports of the harvest in this country are 
favorable. We shall doubtless have a large Surplus of 
grain to export. The price in New York will be deter. 
mined by the price in Europe, and the premium on gold, 
In the interior another element comes in to affect Prices 
the cost of freight. Freights are now lower than they 
have been for some time, and the western farmer or dealer 
reaps the benefit. 

Gold the first of July was at a premium of 45 per cent 
Our victories brought it down to 22 per cent, It thes 
rallied a little and has remained pretty constantly for 
some time at about 27 per cent. 

The latest papers we have received from England quoig 
wheat in Liverpool as follows; “ English white 9s, 64, » 
10s. 8d., red 9s. to 9s. 6d.; American, white 9s. 6d. to lig 
3d., red 8s. 8d. to 9s. 8d.; Canadian, white 9s. to 10s, 6a, 
red 8s. 4d. to 8s. 9d.,” per cental of 100 Ibs. Our readeg 
can easily ascertain the price of a bushel of 60 Ibs. Taking 
red wheat at an average of 9s. (or $2.16,) per cental, thy 
price would be a fraction less than $1.30 per bushel. This 
is in gold. With gold at a premium of 27 per cent, thiy 
$1.30 is worth $1.65. This, therefore, is the price ofa 
bushel’ of American red wheat in Liverpool. 

We know a gentleman in this city who has just shi 
14,000 bushels of red winter wheat to Liverpool. It 
him in store in New York $1.27. He had it recleaned, 
blowing out about 80 bushels, and this and the expenses 
of getting it to the vessel brought up the price to $1.3, 
The cost of sending it to Liverpool, including freight, in 


‘amount to about 32 cents per bushel. In other words, 
the wheat will cost him in Liverpool $1.62. This leavess 
profit of 8 cents per bushel! This is certainly not very 


would be on the other side of the ledger. 

If there should be no war in Europe, and the crops 
prove as good as reported, there is little probability that 
wheat will advance in England. If we should return to 
specis, what would be the price of wheat in New York? 
If the expense of shipping it across the ocean should be 
the same as now, it is easy to answer this question from 
the above figures. It is now worth in Liverpool $1.0 
per bushel. It costs 32 cents to send it from New York 
to Liverpool. 
New York. What would it be worth in Chicago; what 
in Iowa? We expect to see very “hard times,” the moe 
ment we return to specie, especially in the West. | 
cnvnensinipililnantniinanie 


Tae midge is said to have injured the wheat in the 





Lake Counties of Canada very seriously. 


surance, dockage, primage, duty and commission, will — 


large, and if gold should decline to 20 per cent the profit . 


It would, therefore, be worth 98 cents in 
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Agricultural Exhibitions for 1863. 
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A Tacx anour Waeat.—A few days since one of the hest 
wheat growers of Monroe county was in our office, and 
the following conversation took place: 

“How will wheat turn out this season ?” 

“ Not as well as we expected. I have not yet threshed, 
but those who have say the yield is poor and the quality 
rather inferior. The weather has been so hot that the 
grain in some instances has shrivelled.” 

“ Has the midge done much damage?” 

“There was plenty of midge sowed this season, but it 
was ‘sectional.’ On low lands, where the wheat was late, 
half the crop has been destroyed. But on the oak open- 
ings little damage has been sustained.” 

“What system of rotation do you adopt in the oak 


openings.” 

“Sheep and wheat.” 

“Two very good things to go together. But how do 
you manage them?” 

“We sow wheat every third year. It is seeded down 
with clover. Plaster is sown on the wheat in the spring, a 
bushel per acre, about the time of sowing the clover seedy 
It does not benefit the wheat, but insures a better catch 
of clover.” 

“Do you sow any timothy?” 

“Not on the wheat land. On land which we intend 
to mow for some years we sow timothy and clover, but not 
on the land I am speaking of.” 

“Well, after the whéat is off, what do you do?” 

“We do nothing. Let the clover grow till it is quite 
large the next season, and then turn insheep. They will 
eat the leaves and tread down the clover stalks. These 
make manure. The next year pasture as close as you 
please, and after corn planting break up the land, 
and fallow for wheat again.” 

“Do you plow more than once. In Wheatland they do 
not?” 

“TI know they don’t, but I do. After breaking it up 
we harrow and cultivate to keep down the weeds, and 
about this time, (August,) we cross plow and afterwards 
harrow as needed. This is all that we do till the seed is 
drilled in.” 

“If the land is clear,” he continned, “you need not 
break up till later. But when I want to seed down again 
I like to break early and cross plow.” 

This system of growing clover and wheat, eating off 
the clover on the land with sheep, keeps up the fertility of 
the soul. In fact, he says there is danger of the land be- 
coming too rich for wheat. ‘And in that case he takes off 
acrop of clover hay. ; 

Formerly the system was simply to aad under a hea 
crop of ciover in June or July, and thus grow acrop 
wheat every other year. Sheep and wheat be considers 
much more profitable. 

Of course this system cannot be adopted on all the 





land on the farm. There must be some portions left for 
hay and other crops. 
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THE GREAT INTERNATIONAL WHEAT SHOW. 








We would again call the attention of our readers to 
the International Wheat Show to be held in this city 
September 8th, 9th and 10th, Competition is open to the 
world. The following premiums are offered : 


For the best 20 bushels of White Winter Wheat,. ....... $150 00 
For the second best 20 bushels of White Winter Wheat,.. 75 00 
For the best 20 bushels of Red Winter Wheat,........... 100 00 
For the second best 20 bushels of Red Winter Wheat,.... 50 00 
For the best 2 bushels of White Winter Wheat,.......... 50 00 
For the second best 2 bushels of White Winter Wheat,... 25 00 


For the best 2 bushels of Red Winter Wheat,............ 40 00 
For the second best 2 bushels ot Red Winter Wheat,..... 20 00 
For the best 2 bushels of Spring Wheat,................. 20 00 
For the second best 2 bushels of Spring Wheat,.......... 10 00 


“Competitors for these prizes will be required to furnish 
samples of the wheat in the ear aud with the straw at- 
tached, (say fifty ears of wheat and straw;) also to fur- 
nish a written statement of the nature of the soil on 
which the wheat grew; method of'cultivation; time of 
sowing; quantity of seed sown; manures, (if any used,) 
and mode and time of application; also the time of ripen- 
ing and harvesting, and the yield per acre, with such 
other particulars as may be deemed of practical impor- 
tance; also, the name by which the variety is known ih 
the locality where it was grown. 

“The wheat must be one variety, pure and unmixed. 
The prize to be awarded to the actual grower of the 
wheat, and the wheat which takes the pri#€ is to become 
the property of the Society. 

“The Prize Wheat will be sold at public auction on 
the grounds the Jast day of the exhibition; and at the 
same time any exhibitor can offer his wheat for sale by 

aying the usual percentage. This will afford an excel- 
ent opportunity for obtaining a change of seed. 

“Farmers from a distance, who cannot attend the ex- 
hibition, can enter their wheat on the payment of one 
dollar. The wheat can be sent to the care of the Presi- 
dent of the Society, Joserpa Harris, Rochester, N. Y. 
The freight should be prepaid, and care must be taken to 
so mark the wheat thatit can readily be ascertained from 
whom it was sent. Send in good season, and write full 
particulars, by mail.” 








e+ 

Letrer From Joun Jonxstox.—In reply to a request to 
act a8 one of the judges at the International Wheat Show 
to be held in this city September 8—10, Jons Jognston, of 
Seneca county, writes as follows: : 


“Tt would certainly have given me great pleasure to 
serve on the Committee at your Great Wheat Show, but 
I am sorry to say that I am not able to perform that duty. 
I was taken unwell in July of last year, and continued 
very poorly for over ten months. I have no disease now, 
but I am still very feeble. I think I have gained some 
strength of late, but am still weak, and altogether unable 
to serve as ajudge. [assure you I would have been very 
happy to have assisted in that capacity in my much loved 
occupation, but age and infirmities are fast using me up. 

[ am afraid Seneca county cannot be represented in the 
show, as I have seen no wheat of prime quality this sea- 
son. Our wheat was too late in ripening to be of the best 
quality. Whenever our wheat is not ripe, or nearly 
so by the 10th to the 14th of July, we seldom have a 
prime sample. We also had excessive rains about the 
time wheat was nearly ripe, which always materially hurts 
the sample and lessens the weight. There will be little 
wheat in this county that will weigh sixty pounds to the 
bushel this season. My neighbor on the south, a Dutch- 
man, had some Soules wheat right on the bauk of the 
lake, which is a good sample, but it is mixed with other 
wheat and would not do to compete fora premium. I[ 
lost my crop, thirteen acres, entirely, by the so-called 
Hessian fly. Cause, too early sowing. Wishing you a 
very successful show, I am, respectfuliy yours, 

Joun Jomnston. 

P. S.—Corn looks splendid in general. Oats and barley 
were good, but many of the oats are yet uncut, and some 
of the barley not yet gotin. They both must be much 





>= 

Fark or tHE Rorat AGRICULTURAL Sociery, 
The great annual exhibition of the Royal Agricultura, 
Society was held this year at Worcester. The show of Shor. 
horns and Herfords was excellent. The first Prize of 


ing six years, was awarded toJacoz Wixsoy, of Morpeth, 
He is described as a “ grand and massive animal, heavier 
and deeper, however, a good deal, in the forequarters thay 
behind, where he is light.” He is descended from F, 
blood, and farther back from blood to which Booth re. 
sorted with his most successful results. Lady Eyny 
Pigor was very successful. She took the first prize in the 
class of cows over three years; and in the heifer Class 
she aiso took the first prize with a heifer described by the 
Agricultural Gazette as “‘one of the finest animals in the 
yard, as true and cylindrical a barre] as was ever earrieg 
on four legs; beautifully fine head and good everywhere” 
In the class of heifer calves the first prize was taken by 
“a wonderfully fine specimen of the Shorthorn bree 
bred by Mr. Macxrixrosu, from one of the importe 
American bulls, out of Lady Oxford Fifth ; both Boot) 
and Bates contributing to her pedigree.” 

There was a fine show of sheep; the Shropshires ¢&. 
pecially being well represented, and attracting more ang 
more attention. 

Among the pigs the Berkshires were especially fine, |p 
the classes for pigs of “any color,” it is worthy ot remark 
that none but white pigs were entered. We infer from 
this that white pigs in England, as here, are most popular, 


oOo 

Woot.—We have just been to two of the principal 
wool establishments in this city. Nothing is doing. One 
of the proprietors has gone a fishing, and the other is 
probably enjoying himself in his garden. They mades 
much money last year that they can afford to take things 
easy. On the other hand, the farmers are in no hurry to 
sell, Last year those who held on to their wool realized 
10 to 20 cents per pound more than if they had sold soon 
after clipping. They are determined this year to get the 
full money value of their wool. 
brings a small clip to market, and sells it for what the 
dealers are willing to pay. Prices here range from 45t 
55 cents—the latter for wool of extra quality. In New 
York sales have recently been made of domestic wool at 
from 65 to 72 cents per pound, and one would think from 
these figures that prices should be higher than they are here 

We understand that several American. dealers ate in 
Canada buying wool. We do not know what they pay, 
but “‘washed Canadian” is quoted in New York at 6 
cents. In Canada money titis would be about 47 cents. 








2e- 

Dows on AGricuLtuRAL Parers.—It would seem that 
the United States Government and the Canadian Govert- 
ment are both opposed to the circulation of American 
agricultural papers in Canada. Hitherto the postage 
the Genesee Farmer sent to Canada was three cents § 
year. By the new law it is twelve cents. This we have 
to prepay. On the other hand, Canadian agricultural 
papers are “Post Free;” but the Canadian subscriber 
to an American agricultural paper has to pay one cent 
postage on each number. In other words, we have to pay 
the United States Government twelve cents a year post 
age; and our subscribers in Canada have to pay twelre 
centsa yearin addition. Zwenty-four cents postage 0 
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Inquiries and Answers. 





Beacxseraigs.—-Thinvking of setting out a num- 
a of wild blackberry plants, acd being in doubt as to 
whether. they would pay the trouble of cultiwation, I 
thought I had better have your advice on the subject. (a) 

Will they bear eas well, with the same cultivation, as 
the Lawton or Rochelle? (6) j 

What is the difference in the time of bearing between 
the Lawton and Rochelle? (c) ; 

Where can the latter kind be had,and at what price? (d) 
—Joux Drxon, Canandaigua, WM. Y. 

(a) The efforts we have seen made in transplanting the 
qildblackberry into a garden and cultivating them, have 
got been successful. A well-known horticulturist of 
this city, who thought there were no blackberries equal 
to those he used to eat when a boy, in Steuben county, 
was aticonsiedrable pains to get some of the plants, and 
caltivated them with much care in his garden; but, 
though they grew, they bore but little and the fruit was 


(0) We think they would not. 

(¢) The Lawton and New Rochelle are one and the 
seme thing. Probably you refer to the Dorchester—a 
Boston variety—which is not quite so large as the Law- 
ton, but is of better quality, 

(d) You wil: find the plants advertised in this number. 





mar Mitis.—Apples will be abundant here this fall, 
aod I propose making considerable cider. There is a 
mill in the neighborhood, but I think it would be quite as 
eccaomical, and more convenient, to have a hand-mill of 
myown, Can you tell me where I cun get a good one, 
and the price ?—R. S. F., Gorham, N. ¥. 

There are several machines that are good. W. O. 
ficxox, of Harrisburg, Pa., manufacturers an excellent 


one. The price is, or was, $40. 





Foor-Ror 1v Sueep.—Some eighteen months ago I 
bought.a lot of one hundred and twenty odd Merino 
sheep in Trumball county, Ohio, which were nearly all 
affected with the foot-rot in its worst form, and having 
succeeded in affecting a perfect cure, I will send my 
method of treatment to any one who may desire it, gratis, 
on receipt of a three-cent stamp to pay postage; or will, 
if desired, write out my method and send it to you for 
publication.—J. D. Kirnkraraicx, Morth Liberty, Mercer 


Please sénd us the receipt. 





Busuten Waeat.—Please tell us what deficiency there 
is in the soil thet causes wheat to blight on land that for- 
merly produced good wheat, and what is the remedy.— 
Feeeuax Powers, New Castle, C. W. 

We suppose the “blight” alluded to is rust or mildew, 
and are of opinion that it is owing to atmospheric causes 
rather than to any deficiency in the soil, Underdraining 
is the most likely remedy. 


Deer Prowine ror Beans.—Will you, er some of your 
correspondents, inform me, through your valuable paper, 
what effect deep plowing has upon beans? I supposed, 
before this season, that land could not be plowed too deep 
for any crop; but now think that beans on land plowed 
nine inches deep look pretty “bard.” What do you 
think about it?—A Constant Reaper, Wheatland, N. ¥. 





Crover Huiiinc Macaine.—(Jonn McFartans.) M. 
H. Mansrrecp, of Ashland, Ohio, manufacturers a clover 
huller and cleaner. You can learn particulars, as to 


“Fass Drivx.”—In some parts of England, Shrop- 
shire, for instance, the farmers brew what is called “ fresh 
drink.” The laborers are allowed three pints a day of it 
throughout the year, and at barvest something more—and 
stronger. It ismade mostly of hops, and is drank when 
a month or six weeks old. It is too weak to keep long. 
A healthier or pleasanter beverage is no where,to be 
found. But we had supposed that it could not be had in 
perfection out of England. When in Connecticut re- 
cently, however, we tasted a beer which comes nearer to 
it than ariything we bave before tasted in this country. 
The receipt for making it will be found in the Ladies’ De- 
partment. We suppose its excellence is owing to the 
use of eggs instead of yeast. The editress of the Ladies’ 
Department says, “three months after it is fermented it 
is almost equal to ale.” No! No! It is detter than ale. 
It is almost equal to “fresh drink,” sharp, pleasantly bit- 
ter,and not intoxicating. Ale is too heavy and too 


strong. 
—— + @-— 


We have received letters fram Kentucky, Illinois, Lowa, 
Maryland and Canada, from parties who propose to send 
wheat to the Exhibition to be held in this city, Septem- 
ber 8th, 9th and 10th. Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Pennsylvania, up to this time (August 14th), have not 
been heard from. We trust these great wheat-growing 
States will be well represented. 








We would call the attention of our readers to the ad- 
vertisement of Messrs. WueeLer, Mevicx & Co., the well 
known and extensive manufacturers of agricultural im- 
plements, machines, &., at Albany, N. Y. Their Horse 
Power Threshing Machines do excellent work, and give 


great satisfaction. 
———- -@ 


Mr. Hiram Baker, of New Garden, Ohio, writes us 
that he clipped from a three-year old Spanish Merino 
buck, this year, 19} lbs. of washed wool; and from two 
yearling ewes 18 lbs.—one fleece of the latter weighing 
9} Ibs. and the other 87 lbs. The ewes were unwashed, 

SaNrorD AND Mationy’s. Fiax Dagssine Macaine.— 
We have not seen this new flax brake in operation, but 
from the testimony of those who have there can be no 
doubt but that it is a most wonderful invention. 
7e@< 

Frost in Micmiean.—We are informed that a severe 
frost occurred in some parts of Western Michigan on the 
night of July 14. The corn, potatoes, beans, &c,, were 
much injured. 
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JOSEPH HARRIS, Rochester, N. Y. 

Terms — INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE—SEVENTY-FIVECENTS A 

Yea ’ 





ANTED—By a young man twenty years of age, a situation 
with an intelligent Fruit Grower to learn the business, Ad- 
dress Box 3812, New York Postoffice. seplt 


AND AND POWER TILE MACHINES—Price $190 and 

_ $300. Tile are burned with brick. Also, the best Ditching 

Plow extant. Price, $11. Address 

sepit* F. M. MATTICE, Buffalo, N. Y. 

BEAUTIFUL MICROSCOPE, MAGNIFYING SMALL 
objects Trivers. tor 28 CENTS (enia preferred.) Five 

of differeut powers for $1, MAILED FREE. Address 














price, &o., by addressing him. 


novi F. H. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass. 
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FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 


FOR THE AUTUMN OF 1863, 


ELLWANGER & BARRY 
AVE the pleasure to announce that they are, as usual, pre- 
pared to offer for the Fall Trade the largest and most com- 
ete stock of well-grown Fruit and Ornamental Trees in the 
ited States. 
PLANTERS, NURSERYMEN AND DEALERS 


Are invited to inspect the stock, and consult the Catalogues which 
give prices and terms. 

The following Catalogues will be sent to applicants, prepaid, 
uy the reeeipt of postage stamps, as follows, viz: . 

or Nos. 1 and 2, ten cents each; for No.3 five cents; and for 

No, 4 three cents. 

No. 1—A Descriptive and Ilustrated Catalogue of Fruit Trees. 
— = Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue of Ornamentad 


No. 83—A Catalogue of Green-house and Bedding Plants. 
Na 4—A Wholesale Catalogue or Trade List. 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mt. Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 
September 1, 1863. 


ROCHESTER CENTRAL NURSERIES. 


Ts Subscriber offers for sale the present Fall a large and 

very complete assortment of SranpaRD AND Dwarr FRurt 
Trees, Grape Vines, STRAWBERRY AND RASPBERRY PLANTS, 
Currants, Goosesereies, BLackBerriss, &., &e. Also, ORNA- 
MENTAL Trees, both Evergreen and Decid Or tal 
Shrubs, Hedge Plants, Roses, Fiowering Bulbs—such as Crocus, 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Lillies, Sncwdrops, Gladioli, &c. 

e stock that is offered at this time is all well grown and of 
the best quality, and comprises all the best and most desirable 
varieties known in the country, and parties wishing to purchase 
= do well to inquire of the undersigned directly in reference 
to it. 

Great attention is paid to digging, so as to cut or bruise the 
roots as little as ible, and every thing sent from this estab- 
lishment is packed in moss in the “y best manner. 

Descriptive and Wholesale Catalogues sent on applica- 
tion and remittance of stamp for postage. Address 
W. SEELYE, Rochester Central Nurseries, 
sep Rochester, N. Y. 











CRAIG MICROSCOPE! 


This ‘is the best and cheapest Microscope in the 
world for general use. It requires no focal adjust- 
ment, magnifies about 100 diameters, or 10,000 times, 
and is so simple that a child can use it. It will be 
sent’ by mail, postage paid, on the receipt of $2.25, 
or with six beautiful mounted objects for $3, or with 
24 objects for $5, Address 

HENRY CRAIG, 182 Center street, N.Y. 
A liberal discount to the trade. je-ly 


“THE SORGO HAND BOOK.” 


OW READY—And sent free on application to agents or to 
the “Clark Sorgo Machine Co.” Cincinnati, Ohio, Manufac- 
turers of 
HEDGES’ & ULARK’S CELEBRATED CANE MILLS, 
With great improvements for 1868; or of Blynyer, Bates & Day, 
Mansfield, Ohio, Manufacturers of the unrivalled 
COOK SUGAR EVAPORATOR. jy 


MAGNOLIA ACUMINATA. 
















AVING been fortunate in raising a very large stock of this 
noble and beautiful tree—the finest of all American forest 
trees—we are able to offer it at very low rates, by the dozen, hun- 
dred or thousand, from four to eight feetin height. Prices given 
on application. ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mt. Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 
September, 1, 18€3. 


THOROUGH-BRED SHORT HORNS 


Fe SALE.—A few Cows, Heifers and Spring Bulls, descended 
from Imported Stock, are offered on moderate terms, 
apét J. 0. SHELDON, Geneva, N. Y. _ 
ESTERN NEW YORK PATENT AGENCY—Office, 108 
Arcade, ROCHESTER, and No. 5 Hollister Building, 


BUFFALO, N. Y. Patents obtained on unusually favorable 
terms. Applications prosecuted without charge unless 


J. FRASER & CO, 








successful, Send for a Circular. 
jy8t 





16 ACRES. FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL. 


| 





a een ~ -— 


WHEELER, MELICK & CO., PROPRIETORS, 
ALBANY, N. Y., 
MANUFACTURE WHERBLER’S PATENT 


Railway Chain Horse Powers 


FOR ONE OE TWO HORSES; 


LAWRENCE & GOULD PATENT RAILWAY CHAIN 
HORSE POWERS. 


FOR ONE, TWO AND THKEE HORSES; 


PLANTATION OR LEVER HORSE POWER, 


FOUR, HORSE OF SIX MUL¥ GEAR; 
WHEELER’S PATENT COMBINED THRESHER ‘AND 
CLEANER, 
No, 1, 30 inch, and No. 2, 26 inch Cylinder 
Exrea No, 1, 34 inch Cylinder. 
Overshot Threshers and Separators, Circular and Cros. 
Cut Sawing Machines, 
Clover Hullers, Feed Cutters, Horse Rakes, Horse Forks, and 
other Farming Machines. 


(= Circulars, containing List or Prices, and Frit De 
SCRIPTION, and Cuts of each Macuine, with statements of their 
capacities for work, will, on application, be sent by mail; postage 
free 


(@™ Liberal Discounts are made to dealers. 
{2 Responsible Agents are wanted in sections where we 
have none. Address 
WHEELER, MELICK & CO., 
Albany, N, Y. 


GRAPE VINES. 
ROCHESTER CENTRAL NUKSERIES, 


COMPLETE STOCK of the valuable New Native Vines is 
offered to the trade by this establishment, embracing, in 
large qu«ntities, Concord, Delaware, Diana, Rebecca, Ontario 
and Hartford Prolific, and in smaller nantities, say by the hun 
dred or less, such valuable sorts as Adirondac, Alvey, Creveling, 
Cuyahoga, Elizabeth, Rogers, Hybrids, Union Village, and others, 
Also, in Jarge or small cuantities, the older,soris—Catawba, Isa 
bella and Clinton. These Vines are of different ages and sizes. 
Prices will vary according to size, variety and quantity to be pur- 
chased. Amateurs, vintners and dealers desiring such stock 
should not fail to correspond with the subscriber, either before or 
after looking elsewhere. Address 
C. W. SEELYE, Rochester Central Nurseri 
sep Rochester, N, Y. 


FARM FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE, 

FARM OF ONE HUNDRED AND TEN ACRES in Van 
Ettenville, Chemung county, N. Y., a few mils from Ee 

mira. There is a Saw-mill, Heuse, &c., on the premises. Wil 

be sold cheap, or, if desired, exchanged for property near Roch- 

ester. Further particulars can be obtained from 

JOSEPH HARRIS, Rochester, N. Y. 


CHOICE NATIVE AND FOREIGN GRAPE 
‘INES.—LENK & CO. OFFER FOR SALE A LARG@ 
stock of Native and Foreign Grape Vines, including 
the rarest and most valuable varieties. Send for a Price List 
Address LENK &CO., 
novif. Humboldt Nurseries, Toledo, Ohio. 


BLOOMINGTON NURSERY. 


AY large 
and reliable assortment. AGENTS WANTED. 


sep3t 




















jyat® ¥. K, PHOENIX, Bloomington, Illinois. 
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‘of all kinds. Also, an immense quantity of 
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Fruit Trees, &e., 
AT LOW PRICES. 


FROST & CO, 
GENESEE VALLEY NURSERIES, ROCHESTER, N. Y., 
FER for the Fall of 1863 and Spring of 1864 a well-grown 


and large stock of 
STANDARD AND DWARF FRUIT TREES 


SMALL FRUITS, 
jnciuding an extensive collection of the rare sorts of NATIVE 
pEaPES; also of ® 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, 


also, SHRUBS, ROSES, GREEN-HOUSE PLANTS, 


Nurseries comprise upwards of Tazzz Hunprep Acnzs, 
go that they are enabled to furnish the xytrg orders of their cor- 
fully and satisfactorily, and at the 
Kates for Plants of the best quality. 
Descgretive Pricep CataLocurs—No, 1 of Fruits, No. 2 of 
Omamental Trees, &c., and No. 4 Wholesale maples 
cants U receipt of a 3-cent postage le 
Their Wholesale Catalogue tor the Fall of 1963.will be 
ready for distribution in August, All communications promptly 
poticed, Addrase FROST & CO. 
ant Rochester, N. ¥. 


peta a large stock of various sizes of HARDY EVER- 
REENS; 
ke. 


Lowxst 





The Original Howe Sewing Machine! 


ECENT and important improvements having been put to 
this Macbine renders it now the most perfect before the 
public, and p ata dist can order a Machine with a 
guarantee of its prompt and safe delivery, and that they will be 
able to manage it to their entire satisfaction. No more ing 
needles! No more missing stitches! No trouble in making ‘any 
however delicate or heavy, on the same Machine, either 

. cambric, cloth, or leather. No person should think of pur- 
chasing a Sewing Machine without first seeing this—the latest 
and test triumph of the original inventor of the Sewing 


Mach’ 
(2 Send for a Descriptive Catalogue of styles and prices. A 
few respogsible Agents would be dealt with ayaa Address 
THE HOWE SEWING MACHINES, 
437 Broadway, New York, 
Or E. STRAIN, General Agent for Monroe county, 117 Main 
treet, Rochester, N. Y. Jjy’62-21¢ 


AUCTION SALE OF SOUTHDOWN SHEEP. 


N WEDNESDAY, September 24, 1868, I will offer at Public ' 
Sale at Thorndale, without any reserve, ONE HUNDRED 
SOUTHDOWN EWES and RAMS. They are all either im 
ed ot dizectly descended from recent importations from the flocks 
of the late Jonas Wenn, Dvuxs or Rroumonp and Henry Laear, 

It can hardly be necessary to refer to the superior Mutton and 
Wool-producing qualities of this breed. At.the present time 
thoir woo! is the most sought after, and commands as high a price 
ws any other kind. 

Thorndale is fourteen miles from Poughkeepsie Station on the 
Hudson River Railroad, and nine miles from Dover Plains Sta- 
ton on the Harlem Railroad. 

Further particulars can be learned by reference to the Cata- 
logue of Sale, which may be had u application to the Auc- 
tioneer, Mr. Joun R. Pace, Sennett, Cayuga county, N. Y., or of 

SAMUEL THORNE, Thorndale, 

sutt Washington Hollow, Dutchess county, N. Y. 


SCHENECTADY AGRICULTURAL WORKS. 
@. WESTINGHOUSE & CO., PROPRIETORS. 
END FOR A CIRCULAR—Containing a tull description of 
the unequalled 
LEVER AND ENDLESS CHAIN HORSE POWERS, 
THRE-HERS AND CLEANERS, 
CLOVER HULLERS, 
WOOD SAWS, &o., 


oe the subscribers. 
Particular attention is invited to a new Undershot 











Thresher and Cleaner, with a Riddle or Vibrating Separator. 
Address G. WESTINGHOUSE & CO., 
Jy-tt Schenectady, N. Y. 





BONE DUST. 
“rae CHEAPEST AND BEST MANURE IN THE 
WORLD”—Constantly on hand, in large or small quant{- 
ties, warrantied pure and of the best quality, made from fre 
bones gathered from the slaughter houses in Rochester. Price 


To Farmers, 
To Dairymen, 


TO COUNTRY MERCHANTS. 


‘ ALL WHO HAVE FOR SALE 
FURS AND SKINS, 
FRUITS, Dry and Green, 
CHEESE, 
LARD, 
HAMS, 
EGGS, 
POULTRY, 
GAME, 
VEGETABLES, 
FLOUR, 
GRAIN, 
SEEDS, 
SORGHUM SUGAR AND SIRUP, &c., &c., 
Can have them weil sold at the highest prices in New York, with 
fall Cash Returns always within rxw pays of their reaching the 
City, by forwarding them to the Commission House for Country 
Produce of JOSIAH CARPENTER, 
32 Jay street, New York. 


N. B.—The advertiser has had abundant experience in this 
business, and trusts that he will continue to merit patronage 
by the most careful attention to the interest of his patrons. The 
articles are taken charge of on their arrival, and carefully dis 


: posed of promptly to good cash customers, and cash re‘urns made 


immediately to the owner 
2" The highest charge made for receiving and selling is fve 
per cent, 


A New York Weekly Price Ourrent is issued by J. Canpzx- 
Ter, which is sent free to all his patrons. A specimen copy sent 
free to any desiring it. A trial will prove the above facta. For 
abundant®references as to responsibility, integrity, &c,, see the 
Price Ourrent. 


tJ Cash advanced on Consignments of Produce, 
_ SEND FOR 
4 FREE COPY 
or 
PRICES CURRENT, 
And all other Particulars, 
To 


JOSIAH CARPENTER, 





from $15 to $20 per tun, according to fineness, ers respect- 
fully solicited, JGarese ” JOSEPH PRESTON. 
Je't-ly Box 2072, Rochester, N. Y. 


fan’63-ly 82 Jay-strect, Now York, 
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SANFORD. & MALLORY’S 


-PORTABLE FLAX AND HEMP DRESS 


Date of Patents, September 16, 1862, and April 28, 1863. 
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Made and Sold by 


MALLORY & SANFORD, 
Harlem Railroad Building, Room No. 26, in White Street, near Center. 


Our terms are Cash on delivery of shi,per’s receipt or il! of 


lading, and persons ordering can send «raft on New York, or | year 1850 was 7,806.809 pounds 


The amount of flax fiber produced in the United Stafés in the: 
Had the straw from which this 


Treasury Notes, to some persun here whoin toey know, or by Ex- | amount of fiber was iakeu been dressed by the Sanford & Mab 
press, to be delivered to us on our delivery of bill of lating fur | lory Machine, the yield would have been not le-s. than 10.4 9,07§ 
shipment of Machine. Price at our Factory, at Paterson, New | pounds. The increased produet of the flax saved, at present 


Jersey, for 
No. 1 Machine, (capable of dressing 2,500 Ibs. of Flax Siraw 
TENE CD ccccccccescccccsccesscces soccecse ccececes ‘Dd 
De Tincacntee om gbeeseedece dé evecece 0060s coces boidtscdces 2H | 
No. 3, Hand Machiline,.....:......ccccccsceeee eoneccee Bn 


prices, would have been worth $620,542. 

When it is remembered that in many of the Western States an 
immense quantity of flax is raised for the seed alone, the straw 
being destroyed or wasted as of no value, it will r-adily be seen 
th.t the introdution among farmers and watufacturers of a 


| cheap and effective machine, capable of converting what Ww 


First.—A machine capable of dressing 2,500 pounds of fux | oth rwise go to wa-te into an article of great value, can not 


straw in ten hours, can be sold at the fuciory, ready for shipéne nt. 
at $355; and the second size capable of dressing 1,500 pounds of 
straw al $255; a third size, capable of dressing from 600 t 80 
pounds of straw per day, at $155. The smallest size weighs 
about 300 pound and can be run by band. 

Sroonp.—Tue yield of flax fiber by the use ¢f this machine, in 
proportion to the weight of flux straw dressed, EXCEEDS BY AT 
LEAST ONE-FOUKTH that obtained by any other machine or pro- 


Cess. 

Tuirv.—The fiber, dressed by this machine, is much more val- 
uable than that dressed in any other way, on account of the 
greater yield over the hackle. 

Fourta—This mach ne is so simple ir its constrnction and op- 
eration. that the liability to derangemens is very siight. 

Firra.—This machine does not require in iis use any peculiar 
skill. It can be operated by boys or girls, and doeg not involve 
any risk tothe hands or arms of the operatives, while the or«i- 
nary machines require the use of skilled tnbor, and as experi- 
ence has proved are always attended with risk to the operatives. 

Sixtn.—This machine can be driven by aby of the horse- 

wers in use, and as it ean be operated by ordinary farm labor, 

t enables the farmer to dress and prepare fur inarket, at litile ex- 
pense, the flax raised by himself, thus opening to him a new and 
profitable occupation. 

Seventa.—This machine is amall, the largest size occupying 
oaly about four feet square, and weigbing not over 1,100 pounds. 

As there is a demand for larger machines for hemp, the propri- 
eters ere building such, capable of dressing two and a half tuns 


Of bump slraw po day. 


| the Northern Sales 





to produce the most important results, 


It is well Known that flax can be successfully cultivated ip all 
It in addition to the value of the seed— 
sufficient of itselt to pay the entire cost of cult.vation—the straw 
san be made a source of large profit, a wide field of successfil 
industry will be opened, _, ; 
That the stuternenms here put forward as to the effielency and 
value of the Sanford & Maltory Machine, and esprviaily ag tothe 
great saving effécted by it over any other machine or proces 
known, are rather below than beyond the fact. will abundantly 
appear from reports and letters from practical fax-workers ip our 
pssession Nothing need be added to their direct and positive 
testimony. 

The machine requires two men or boys to tend it, and runs 
from 1,800 to 2.000 pounds of straw in ten hours, 

A dry or wet day makes no difference with this machine, with 
reference to i's result in saving fiber. 

The machine can be seen in operation any day at room Na 2%, 
Harlem Railroad Builsing, corner of White und Center streets, 
New York City, or at Mr. Harvey Wilcox’s Fiax Mill in Unie 
Village, Washington county. N. Y. 

This machine, with one-house power. will also run from 400 
600 pounds of hemp stalks per hour, leaving the fiber perfectly 
clean and straight, with not one ounce of tow to the tan, 

Thode desiring machines this fall should order at once, a8 We 
shall supply according to date of orders, 

G2 Descriptive Circulars sent free on application to 

MALLORY & SANFORD, 
Corner White and Center streets, New York City 
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